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PARTY REGISTRATION AND LATER 


HERE can be no serious objection to the mandate 

of the state supreme court that county clerks must 
register the party affiliation of a voter whenever so 
requested. As we understand it, the unanimous ruling 
of the bench interdicts the acceptance of a non-partisan 
registration until May 12 when the amended primary 
law goes into effect. At that time county clerks wiil 
be barred from receiving party registrations. Mean- 
while, it is proposed by the objectors to the amended 
election laws, to seek by referendum petition and vote 
to abolish the non-partisan registration measure and 
return to the 1913 direct primary law which provides 
for the declaration of party affiliation at the time of 
registration, precluding from participation in the pri- 
mary election those who do not so declare themselves. 
We believe the advocates of party registration will find 
they are mistaken in the temper of the majority. The 
ranks of the independent voters, not alone in Cali- 
fornia, but all over the Union, have gained many 
“accretions since Mark Hanna was effaced from politics 
and his country. This fact has been publicly recog- 
nized by President Wilson who two years ago ad- 
mitted that it is the independents who hold the bal- 
ance of power, politically. It is truer today than then 
and in California, particularly so. We predict that if 
the referendum to abolish non-partisan registration 
ever gets to a vote it will be met with emphatic dis- 
sent, 


UNPREJUDICED VIEW OF BRANDEIS 


AMING of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis as associate jus- 

tice of the supreme court of the United States 
threatens to precipitate opposition in the senate as 
bitter as that engendered at the time President Cleve- 
land sought to fill a vacancy and which resulted in the 
withdrawal of two separate selections and the final 
naining of a compromise choice. Lawyers and judges 
are emphatic in their disapproval of President Wilson’s 
candidate. We have heard distinguished members of 
the bench and men of high standing at the bar of Los 
Angeles county reflect in unequivocal terms their con- 
tempt for Mr. Brandeis, both as a lawyer and as a 
layman. On the other hand business men have ex- 
pressed admiration for his constructive ability and affect 
to believe that injection of his type of lawyer in our 
highest court will be productive of good. Possibly. 
It is an experiment. To the public mind Mr. Brandeis 
is associated with radical legislation and as a labor 
advocate. This is not necessarily to his detriment, 
except that the country has not been profoundly im- 
pressed by many of the radical laws imposed on the 
people in the last decade. Whether or not an ultra- 
liberal, a professional progressive—in the sense that 
he has received a fee for his espousal of certain meas- 
ures—is to be regarded as a menace on the supreme 
bench is a question that is agitating the public mind. 
Mr. Wilson, evidently, is not alarmed and inasmuch as 
Mr. Brandeis, if confirmed, will constitute only one- 
ninth of a body that has long been regarded as ultra- 
conservative, perhaps, an infusion of liberal thinking 
of the Brandeis’ stamp may not be injudicious or pro- 
vocative of fear lest the established order be sent to 
the bowwows. We are aware that the Boston legal 
fraternity does not hold the Wilson nominee in high 
esteem. There seems to be a sentiment existing in that 
community that Mr. Brandeis has, on several occasions, 
dealt legal ethics a thoracic blow. It may be. His 
type, as_a rule, is not strong on etiquette or conven- 
tions and “ta flouting them, doubtless, staid Boston is 


duly resentful. That Mr. Brandeis has accomplished 
good in championing the cause of the downtrodden is 
not to be gainsaid; that he has repelled many by his 
rather blatant methods, from time to time, is, probably, 
true. But scanning him up and down, in and about, 
he appears, on the whole, to be sincere in his lights 
and while not of that polished, coldly technical judicial 
stripe to which we are accustomed on the United States 
supreme bench he is not likely to disrupt that august 
body by his affiliation with it. We are ready to admit 
that his kind is an innovation; he is more flesh-and- 
blood than juristic in his viewpoints, but a few red cor- 
puscles entering into the consideration of our highest 
court may be viewed with equanimity; he will be a de- 
lightful contrast, for example, to that paleocrystic 
specimen, Justice William R. Day of Ohio. So let the 
country cheer up. What if he is a Jew, a near-Socialist, 
a radical? If he gets on the bench his radical tendencies 
will presently blend into a mild conservatism, with just 
enough of the progressive spirit regnant to keep him 
in close touch with the advancing thought of the na- 
tion. His eight colleagues will be sure to act as men- 
tal toeweights in the interpreting of our laws, restrain- 
ing him from a too forward rush in attaining a given 
goal. We believe that he will be confirmed. 


SANTA BARBARA JOURNALISM UNSNUBBED 


HEN United States Senators Smoot and Stone 

the other day blighted the aspirations of our 
own Senator Works to have incorporated in the Con- 
gressional Record an “editorial from the Evening Ex- 
press, of Santa Barbara, Cal., on the Mexican situa- 
tion,” they did not know, doubtless, that they were 
denying a vast amount of free publicity to a paper of 
which newspaper men in the neighborhood of its sup- 
posed place of publication have never heard. We have 
to admit that we have no knowledge of the “Santa 
Barbara Express.” Perhaps, in the warmth of debate, 
our dignified representative became mixed not merely 
in the name of the sheet but in the time of day it ap- 
pears, and meant to mention the “Morning Press.” But 
be that as it may, the Republican from Utah and the 
Democrat from Missouri did not take kindly to their 
colleague’s suggestion that this editorial from the 
pseudo “Santa Barbara Evening Express” was of such 
momentous importance that it should be made a part 
of the archives of the nation and if Senator Works 
would so preserve it he must at least devote sufficient 
senatorial attention to the editorial to read it into the 
Record. 


TO A NOCTIVAGANT SAN DIEGAN 


AN DIEGO, doubtless, has suffered a severe blow 

in the bursting of several water dams, and the loss 
of life resulting is to be deplored; yet she has her 
compensations. “Yorick” of the San Diego Union re- 
mains to render the Sabbath Day less innocuous in 
that usually serene burg, his classic pen, tipped with 
airy persiflage, filling many an otherwise dreary void 
pending the morning “call to prayer.” What added 
zest to the sermon preached from one’s favorite pulpit 
is afforded by a reading of those four columns of 25-ems 
(pica) measurement that appear under the box head- 
ing, “On the Margin. By Yorick!” What wit, what 
badinage, what subtle sarcasm, what pungent satire 
impregnate those quatro columns of leaded minion in 
our esteemed contemporary every Sabbath morning! 
Monday’s advent is the more welcome because, on the 
editorial desk, in this benighted journalistic field, are 
to be found awaiting us the Sunday lucubrations of the 
brilliant, caustic Yorick, the cleverest dispenser of 
causerie on the Pacific coast. Too bad that with all 
his perspicacity, his relish for merry conceits, his saga- 
cious grasp, there should be lacking in his otherwise 
acute intellectuals a proper appreciation of the scope 
of poetry, especially that of the verse libre brand. 
Alas, that Yorick is so wedded to conventions that he 
cannot take kindly to innovations. Not even the bu- 
colic outpourings of our Cayuga county find, Mrs. Cora 
A. Matson Dolson, win his approval. To the con- 
trary, his ribald pen lights upon her apostrophes—par- 
ticularly that one addressed to a brown-skinned young 
Apollo of the hayfield—and ruthlessly transforms them 
into scarecrow verse. It is suspected that “Herr E. von 
Herrtzman of Grossmont.” whom he assumes to quote 





as the author of a tribute “To the Chef,” a la Matson 
Dolson, is none other than the Hon. J—n V—e C—y 
of the San Diego Campania, whose metrical aid has 
been wickedly invoked to make sport of a sister muse. 
Out upon such professional jealousy! Love and fried 
ham, indeed! Contrasted with the sweet-scented fork- 
fuls of verse libre flung at the feet of the Dolson 
Adonis it is as soleleather to succulent guinea-hen. We 
shall trust that our energetic and discerning co-laborer 
in the poetic vineyard, Mrs. Marguerite O. B. Wilkin- 
son of Coronado Beach, has taken the incorrigible and 
hopelessly archaic Yorick to task long ere this and 
impressed upon him the error of his ways, the sad 
reflection upon his powers of penetration. Meanwhile, 
we shall continue to offer in contiguous columns ex- 
amples of verse libre by down-to-date Los Angeles 
poets and specimens of the “regular” school by the 
champion of Vancouver, Mr. Ernest McGaffey, and 
by others nearer home. Our sorrowful assurances of 
distinguished consideration to the noctivagant critic of 
San Diego, nevertheless and notwithstanding. 


PREPAREDNESS AND POLITICAL PRESCIENCE 


k ROM New York to Cleveland to Chicago and on 

to Des Moines, President Wilson has progressed, 
sounding as he journeyed his new gospel of prepared- 
ness. New, that is, as contrasted with the attitude of 
the administration of a year ago, when it was urged 
that preparedness was not of vital moment to the 
country. But many things have happened in the last 
twelvemonth to effect a change of opinion and as a 
close student of affairs of both national and interna- 
tional import, doubtless, the President has found am- 
ple cause to impel him to a different conclusion. At 
any rate, he is now arguing that the United States, as 
the one great disengaged power, cannot expect to main- 
tain her aloofness from the maelstrom of war unless 
we prepare ourselves with those essential things that 
make it possible for us to enforce the service of justice 
and righteousness and peace. As trustee for certain 
ideals to which we have been pledged since the time of 
President Monroe, it behooves the nation, earnestly 
emphasizes Mr. Wilson, to face the new conditions 
evolved by the European war and prepare to meet 
them. America is not afraid of anybody, he rightfully 
tells us, adding, “I am afraid of the danger of shame; 
I am afraid of the danger of inadequacy; I am afraid 
of the danger of not being able to express the great 
character of this country with tremendous might and 
effectiveness whenever we are called upon to act in 
the field of the world’s affairs, for it is character we 
are going to express, not power, merely.” It is as a 
proved partisan of peace that Mr. Wilson makes his 
appeals to the country and because of this they are 
bound to have additional weight. He reminds his 
hearers that while they are relying on him to keep the 
country out of war, they are also relying on him to 
keep the honor of the nation unstained. He suggests 
that the time may come when it will not be possible to 
do both of these things and in the event that the hon- 
or of the country can be maintained only at the muz- 
zle of the gun then the people must be ready to fur- 
nish the gun, is the tenor of his several addresses. 
Meanwhile, a former President, of more warlike tend- 
encies, is bemoaning, in the public prints, the 
“professional pacifists” who have failed to realize that 
a democracy more than any other human government 
needs preparation for peace in advance. We are in- 
clined to concede to Mr. Roosevelt that a powerful 
navy is a prime requisite. Whether or not our regular 
army should be increased to at least a quarter of a 
million men, with an ample reserve to draw upon, is 
for congress to decide. To that legislative body Mr. 
Wilson also defers. Politically, Mr. Wilson is check- 
mating Mr. Roosevelt by going to the people with his 
invitation to help him maintain the country’s honor 
in the only practical way possible. In view of the 
admitted unpreparedness of the country who shall 
have the effrontery to criticize the President for the 
efforts he has made to preserve the peace? Was it not 
essential that he should act as he did? But there is a 
limit, and having reached the deadline of safety the 
President now demands that the country be properly 
enfiladed in case it becomes necessary to cross the 
Rubicon. 





Browmsings in an old 


_ Book Shop. 


TRICTLY speaking, this is not a “browsing,” but 
an exposition of “bowling.” My erudite friend, 
Prof. James Main Dixon of the University of Southern 
California, himself a bowling expert, elated by the ac- 


tion of the Los Angeles park commissioners in furnish- 
ing the community with two bowling lawns at Exposi- 
tion Park, calls attention to the popularity of the game 
in San Francisco and transbay cities. There is a busy 
lawn in Golden Gate Park, frequented mostly by Scots- 
men, or by Canadians with Scotch traditions; and an- 
other in Oakland, patronized by the women of Oakland. 
“Few games are better adapted to the climate here,” 
observes Professor Dixon, “for there is no great need 
of extra muscle expenditure, the call being for skill 
rather than for brawn. It is an excellent recreation 
for women. The new Los Angeles bowling lawn lies 
between the museum of history and art and the state 
building, and can be approached by several routes. 
Take the University car to Thirty-ninth street and 
Vermont avenue, and transfer to the shuttle car which 
goes east to the park every few minutes. Or transfer 
from a Main street or Grand avenue car to an Exposi- 
tion car going north on Jefferson avenue, and get out 
at the terminus on University avenue. This will bring 
you close to the two buildings in Exposition Park, be- 
tween which the lawn is situated.” Continues Dr. 
Dixon: 

“Some years ago the publisher of one of our leading 
cyclopedias happened to visit the Queen’s University 
at Kingston in Canada just after the publication of the 
first volume of his great work. Anxious to speak with 
certain members of the faculty, he was directed to the 
smooth green lawn of the campus, where the men he 
sought were busy with a game at bowls. That year 
their team had been victorious in the tournament at 
Toronto, and had brought back a handsome silver 
bowl. One of the first questions he put to his friends 
dealt with the volume recently published; how dia 
they like it? It was declared to be accurate and com- 
plete to a marvel; but had one defect, there was no 
mention of bowls. This lack showed how little the 
game was known among Americans, which was his ex- 
cuse. But he promised to rectify the omission at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


“Our Canadian brethren make the game of bowls 
alternate with curling on the ice, and devote them- 
selves to it in the summer and early autumn, It is 
essentially the Scotch element in the Dominion that 
keeps the game going, and the best bowls used there 
come from across the Atlantic, from Glasgow. The 
Glasgow bowlers are famous in their own country, and 
that great city may be considered the center of the 
cult; and yet a hundred years ago there was no bowl- 
ing rink in Glasgow. It was not until 1816 that the 
game was introduced there. In the southern kingdom, 
though once popular, it had fallen into disrepute, large- 
ly on account of wagering abuses. All the leading per- 
sonages of Shakespeare’s time played bowls. Drake 
was engrossed in a game on the Hoe at Plymouth 
when the Spanish Armada hove in sight far to the 
southwest; and he played it out before he would pro- 
ceed to business. In the next century it was played 
till the troubles and the prejudices of the Civil War 
ended its popularity. Charles I was very fond of the 
game, and was a heavy better. It is said that he lost 
a thousand pounds on one occasion. 


“And yet at one time it was a favorite recreation 
among the religious even on Sundays. There is a story 
of John Knox visiting John Calvin at Geneva, and 
passing the quiet hours of a Sunday afternoon on the 
bowling lawn. How Sabbatarianism hardened before 
a century had passed! The game was new in those 
days. While a game of bowls on the lawn existed be- 
fore the sixteenth century, yet the principle of bias had 
not been introduced, which gives it all its value. To 
play back and forward across a green, following the 
same route in each case, leaves little or no opportunity 
for skill or finesse. But the man who added the prin- 
ciple of bias supplied the game with a quality that at 
once gave it interest. He did as much for the game as 
the inventor of the rubber tire did for the bicycle. 


“Leaving one circumference circular he made the cir- 
cumierence at right angles to the circular one uneven, 
being flat on one side and bulged on the other. If the 
bowl is thrown off on the circular plane, it will grad- 
ually, as it slows up, lean over to the bulged side, and 
describe a curve before coming to rest. When it 
comes to rest it is prone to fall over and find its equili- 
brium on the flat side. In Troilus and Cressida, IV, 
v, 8, a reference is made to the bulging in a lawn bowl: 
‘Blow, villain,’ cries Ajax, ‘till thy sphered bias cheek 
outswell the colic of puffd Aquilon’’ 


“This peculiarity of the bowl allows of two ways of 
throwing or casting; with the fore or back hand. When 
the fore hand play is chosen, the bowl is held in the 
right hand, on the circular edge, with the flat side at 
the thumb and the bulging side at the little finger. The 
bow! will be aimed at a point across the rink several 
feet to the right of the jack or kitty—‘mistress’ as it 
is called in Shakespeare—the white ball near which it 
ought to come to rest. At the opening of the game the 
jack is thrown by one of the players—chosen after a 
toss-up—and must lie at least twenty yards ina straight 
line from the mat, where the player stands. If he 
chooses to play the back hand, then the position of the 
bowl is reversed, and his right thumb touches the bulg- 
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ing side. He will then aim at a point a foot or more 
to the left of the jack, and the bowl will curve to the 
right as it slows down. 

“tt is the object of the player to have his bowl come 
to rest as close to the jack as possible. If it touches 
the jack and remains in contact, it is said to ‘kiss’ it. 
Shakespeare puns on the term in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
MI 112 1522 

; So, so, rub on and kiss the mistress, 

words spoken by Pandarus to the amorous Troilus. 
They might be paraphrased: ‘Keep blundering on and 
kiss the girl.’ ‘kub’ 1s properly an obstruction that 
throws the bowl off its course and spoils the aim. in 
‘sxichard II,’ 111, iv, 4, the care-fraught little queen is 
advised by her gentlewoman to seek relief in bowls; 
but she answers wearily: 


’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 


“In ‘Henry V,” II, ii, 168, the king after the sup- 
pressing of the conspiracy at Southampton, congratu- 
lates himself in these terms: 

We doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed in our way. 

“More familiar to readers is the passage in ‘Hamlet,’ 

(II1, i, 65) where the hero soliloquizes on self-murder: 


To sleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub; 
lor in that sleep of death what dreams may come! 


“The word is used of a hard obstacle that stands in 
the way of this solution. I.n ‘Coriolanus,’ (III, i, 60) 
it is used of an obstacle purposely placed in the path 
by enemies: ‘Nor has Coriolanus deserved this so dis- 
honored rub laid falsely i’ the plain way of his merit.’ 

“The game has always been played on occasion by 
women, while hardly to be considered a womans game. 
The passage quoted from ‘Richard II’ shows that la- 
dies of fashion in Shakespeare’s time indulged in the 
pastime. ‘There is another passage of like significance 
in ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’ (1V, i, 141), where the word 
‘rub’ is used as a verb. The scene is laid in the park 
at Navarre. Costard remarks to Boyard that losaline 
is too hard for him at shooting with bow and arrow; 
let him challenge her to bowl. ‘Il fear too much rub- 
bing,’ answers Boyard, ‘Good-night my good owl.’ 

“Shakespeare usually employs the term bias of a 
natural tendency that ought to assert itself if the 
proper goal is to be reached. So in ‘Twelfth Night,’ V, 
267, where Sebastian remarks to Olivia that she had 
pect misled in the matter of Viola’s sex. ‘But,’ he 
adds: 


Nature in her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a maid. 


“And so things came out all right in the end, in a 
natural way. 

“In the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ (IV, v, 25), when 
Katherine finally gives in, Hortensio congratulates 
Petruchio on his victory. His friend replies: 


Well forward, forward: thus the bowl should run, 
And not unluckily against the bias. 


_ “And Antony in ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ (III, iv, 21), 
in advising Octavia to follow the direction of her real 
interests, uses this vocabulary: 


Gentle Octavia, 
Let your best love draw to that point which seeks 
Best to preserve it. 


“In ‘Lear’ (II, i, 20), Gloucester, commenting on the 
sinister aspect of affairs at court and generally in the 
reali, uses the word in a good sense: ‘This villain ot 
mine comes under the prediction; theres son against 
father; the king falls from the bias of nature.’ A bowl, 
if not properly thrown, or if it meet with a rub, may 
lose its proper bias, and ‘fall over.’ 

“In one or two passages the word bias implies some- 
thing crafty and deliberate, when man circumvents na- 
ture. There is the celebrated passage in ‘Hamlet’ (II, 
i, 66), where the hero is speaking of skilful diplomacy: 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. 

“That is, we people who are wise and crafty, by cir- 
cuitous approaches and by taking advantages of known 
tendencies in things, get what we want by indirect 
methods. ‘Windlass’ here signifies the curved route 
taken by the bowl in arriving at its goal. While ap- 
pearing to aim away from the straight direction, the 
player finally lands his bowl right in front of him, at 
the desired goal. 

“Agamemnon, addressing Hector in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ (1V, v, 169), gives an unpleasant signification 
to the word ‘bias:’ 

Faith and troth, 
Strained purely from all hollow-drawing bias, 
Bids thee, with most divine integrity, 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome. 

“And earlier in the play, commenting upon the situa- 
tion before Troy, he speaks of bias as if it interfered 
with proper aim, instead of assisting it (T. & C., I, iii, 
WEY ¢ 

Sith every action that hath gone before, 


Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart; not answering the aim, 


“That passage in Shakespeare which makes fullest 
use of bowling terms is the soliloquy of the bastard 
Falconbridge at the close of the second act in ‘King 
John’ (II, 1, 573-586): 

That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling Commodity, 
Commodity, the bias of the world, 

The world who of itself is peised well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this, this vile-drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this Commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
Clapp’d on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 
From a resolved and honorable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. 


“Just a few words on the rules of the game before 
quoting a quaint set of verses that draw a parallel be- 
tween ‘Bowling and Preferment.’ The rink is usually 
forty yards in length and six yards in breadth. At 
each end is a ditch, six inches deep, which receives 
such bowls as are sent with too much force, or hurled 
into it in the progress of the game. The white ball. or 
jack, is unstable and may even be carried into the 
ditch. As the bowls gather round it skill is required 
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to approach near it, and bowls that stand in the way 
may have to be ‘cut out’ by a use of force. When the 
eight bowls on each side have been played, the count 
is made by measuring distances from the jack. The 
nearest bowl and all other bowls on the same side tha, 
come immediately after it in proximity, count one a 
piece. The players play in rotation, usually four on 
each side, playing two bowls each. Thus A will alter- 
nate with A, B with B, C with C, and D, known as the 
skip, the most experienced player on his side, with Db, 
the other skip. A skilful cast by D may reverse the 
whole situation, and change a victory for the other side 
into a defeat. By carrying the jack with his bowl in 
among friends and away from bowls belonging to the 
opposite side, he may secure a heavy count. These 
chances gave its great interest for gamesters. The 
following verses, quoted by Strutt in his ‘Games and 
Pastimes’ are from the pen of William Stroad, a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare: 
Some, whose zeal and heat exceed, 
Thrive well by rubbs that curb the haste; 
And some that languish in the speed 
Are cherished by some favour’s blaste; 
Some rnst in other’s cutting-out 
The fame by which themselves are made, 


Some fetch a compass farr about, 
And secretly the mark invade. 


Some get by knocks, and so advance 
Their fortune by a boisterous aime, 
And some, who have the sweetest chance, 
Their enemies hit and win the game. 

The fairest casts are those that owe 
No thanks for fortune’s giddy sway. 

Such honest men good bowlers are 
Whose own true bias cuts the way. 


Here is a browsing on bowling that ought to inter- 
est even him who has no conception of the game. I 
thank Dr. Dixon for the skillful manner in which he 
has combined literature and an exegesis of the old 
Scotch-English sport. S. TGs 


THE DESERT 
(Song Cycle for One Voice) 
The Pass 
I enter the desert, wild and wide, 
A thin voice bids me “follow,” follow,” 
Into the shade of the bare brown rocks, 
Where the voice of the silence woos and mocks, 
And the deadening sand on the earth’s kind breast 
Holds not a trace of a footfall pressed 
In joy or dread. 
I cannot stay, 
J must away 
To answer the call of the desert wild, 
For I am the desert’s child! 
At Morn 
Gaunt, gray shadow wraps the world, till 
Dawn breaks o’er the edge, 
Joyous sounds, to greet her presence 
Rise from sand and sedge; 
Blackbirds on the swaying tules 
Soft their message flute; 
Perfume from the fragrant sage-brush 
Offers incense mute. 


O, day of joys unspoiled, I greet thee, 
With eager heart I run to meet thee; 
O, day untried, be kind, be kind, 
Life’s promised fullness let me find; 
O, Love, benignant, grant me grace 
I lift to thee a smiling face— 

O, day of joys, be kind, be kind! 


At Noon 
The naked cactus stands 
On burning sands; 
The serpents wait, a-coil; 
The horned-toad in his coat of mail 
Takes color of the soil; 
Life skulks in fear 
And Death is bold, 
For dreadful Noon is here! 


The Mirage 

I thirst! I thirst! JI thirst! 
No cloud I see in the brazen sky, 
No pity in the scorching eye 

Of the sun that beats and burns. 
Guide me, O bird with the speeding wings 
Lead me, you myriad creeping things, 

To the water, the water! 


* x x 
Ah———_—_-_ 
I see green fields and a running brook, 

A cool breeze smoothes my cheek, 

A mist is rising as I look, 

Ha! Ha! J run! But I am weak! 
A few steps more, O lageard feet, 
And I may dip, with hand and lip 

The living water sweet! 

KOK x 
’Tis false! 
I thirst! 


? 


*Tis gone! I am accurst! 


I thirst! 
At Night 

Banked is the blazing furnace 
Of day’s relentless fire; 

The sparks that fly in the starry sky 
Are the last signs of his ire. 

Fear has fled, and the shadows creep 
From out the quiet hills, 

The hurrying night wind sighing goes, 
With peace the silence thrills. 


Silvery moonlight 
Witching and white, 
Spin me a ladder bright; 
Up will I spring 
As my free soul takes wing 
And of joy I will sing, 
I will sing! 
xX KOK 
Life is a desert, wide and wild, 
And I am God’s wandering child. 


—MADGE CLOVER 
All rights reserved. 
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Fallacies of Municipal Operation 


L IKE the measles or any other of the infantile dis- 


4 orders that break out or into the best-regulated 
families, so with the disease of municipalitis—what 
cannot be cured must be endured. Having rampaged 
through the victim, in due time he begins to mend and 
with the disappearance of the symptoms, the patient 
returns to normal, a trifle depressed by the experience, 
but certain that a repetition of the affliction is not 
wanted. 

it were folly to affirm that no good resulted trom 
these efflorescent attacks on the established order. 
They proved costly, it is true, but, in many instances 
the people profited indirectly, by learning what to re- 
tain and what to reject. They had to learn that what 
might be good for Glasgow or Paris or Berlin was not 
necessarily so for Chicago or Denver or Los Angeles. 
In Berlin, for example, government of cities is a 
science and efficiency a natural sequence. Here, alas, 
government is too often a joke and efficiency a vision. 
What might be a profitable undertaking in Paris where 
the minimum daily wage is five francs (a dollar a day) 
would be unattainable in a city that pays its cheapest 
labor twice that per diem. Conditions that obtained in 
Glasgow and contributing to the success of a given 
enterprise conducted by the municipality, perhaps, were 
utterly foreign to the American city struggling to as- 
similate the Glasgow principles, hence the experiment 
resulted in disaster. 

Fundamentally, however, the failures that_are to be 
noted are owing to natural economic laws. Politicians, 
for the most part, were entrusted with the work that 
demanded expert service or if experts were employed 
they were handicapped and restricted by political inter- 
ference from giving the best that was in them. In 
consequence, the undertakings that were started with 
so great a flourish and with such flamboyant promises 
fell far short of achievement. ‘The people again and 
again were victimized and in many instances have con- 
tinued to supply deficits by voting additional bonds. 
This they will have to do to the end of the chapter, 
especially where municipalities are competing for busi- 
ness with private concerns managed by keen business 
men having the best expert minds attainable to carry 
out their plans. 

We have in mind many concrete illustrations proving 
the truth of these generalizations but without going 
too far afield let us look at Cleveland’s experiences 
with her electric light system. When, in 1911, the ad- 
vocates of a municipal electric light plant asked the 
people to ratify a $2,000,000 bond issue for the purpose, 
they promised that the interest on the bonds should 
be paid out of the earnings of the plant and never fall 
as a burden on the taxpayers. Alas, for the pledges! 
Both interest and sinking fund charges have been met 
by direct taxation of the property owners. The $2,- 
000,000 investment has swollen to $3,500,000, and the 
plants have never paid one dollar of taxes or interest 
on the money borrowed from the general budget. 
Curiously enough, the same argument was used in 
Cleveland to induce the people to vote bonds for the 
municipal lighting plant that is being urged in Los 
Angeles. The proponents pointed to the success of 
the city water system and assured the taxpayers that 
the good work therein evidenced would be duplicated 
in the newer venture. 

But they omitted to point out that the water system 
was a monopoly which political interference couid not 
ruin because expert service was not a sine qua non to 
its success. True, its meter rate has not beeen reduced 
in twenty-five years, the old charge of forty cents a 
thousand cubic feet remaining in force all that time. 
But even so it has not been a burden on the taxpayer. 
But it was solely because it has been a monopoly that 
it has proved profitable, together with the fact that a 
water proposition is simplicity itself by comparison 
with a lighting project in which there chances to be 
keen competition. It was the conviction of former 
Mayor A. C. Evans of Riverside, that any municipal 
utility to be a success must be a monopoly and the 
late Mayor Thomas Earley of Pasadena is on record 
to similar effect. Needless to say, Cleveland has en- 
joyed no monopoly of the lighting and power business 
of that city. As a matter of fact the water users there 
are obliged to meet the deficits of the municipal heat- 
ing plant as well as helping to pay the losses on the 
electric lighting plant. 

Los Angeles may have to face similar conditions. 
Her water department enjoys a monopoly and is an 
undoubted success. The meter rate here is tar higher 
than in Cleveland—seventy cents a thousand cubic feet— 
and not in ten years has there been any reduction from 
that price. But the private lighting plants, meanwhile, 
have steadily reduced their basic rate charged con- 
sumers, enabled thereto by the various economic in- 
novations introduced that have made the lower prices 
possible. There is no demand made on the municipal 
water department for a detailed annual report such as 
is obligatory on the private utility companies operat- 
ing under state regulation. Nor will there be if the 
city enters upon its proposed lighting folly for the 
reason that municipal utilities are exempt from state 
control. It does not seem to have occurred to the 
people that if the rules are good for the regulation of 
private utilities that are conducted as an investment, 
they should prove equally wise and efficacious in the 
control of politically-managed municipal utilities. 
Municipal bookkeeping is wondrously and weirdly con- 
ducted. But not alone in that direction is it advisable 
to have state regulation; in the matter of rate-making 
discrimination is a common practice. Look at Pasa- 
dena. To private consumers, owing to strong com- 
petition, the rate is commendably low, but in the mat- 
ter of street lighting, in which the municipal plant has 
a monopoly, the per capita expense is far greater 
than in 1906 under private operation. 

To be explicit: In 1906 when Pasadena had a popula- 


tion of 25,080 and an area of 11.4 miles, the street 
lighting bul was $17,300, with a rate of 4.7 for each 
kilowatt hour. In 1915 when the population had 
jumped to 42,000 and the area was 13.2 mites, the street 
lighting bill was $51,729 with a rate of 4.3. Here we 
have an increase in area in nine years of 16 per cent, 
in population of 67 per cent and in the street hghting 
bill or 200 per cent. Under private monopoly the cost 
of the latter per capita was 70 cents; under municipal 
operation it has jumped to $1.23. 

Riverside has recognized the economic value of a 
public monopoly by abstaining from engaging in the 
competitive tolly. It is content to purchase electricity 
at wholesale, has no competing lines to contend with, 
and having its own distributing system is able to en- 
torce a rate that yields about 8 per cent net on its 
investment of $522,057. Depreciation and sinking fund 
are properly taken care of and street lighting is charged 
to taxpayers at the rate of 2 cents a kilowatt hour; 
or about 200 per cent cheaper than the rate made by 
the Pasadena municipal plant. No wonder former 
Mayor Evans believes in a lighting monopoly in view 
of such a showing. Contrast Riverside’s favorable oper- 
ation with Cleveland’s experience. In the Ohio metrop- 
olis the municipal plant is serving only 14,000 con- 
sumers in a population of 700,000. In the first seven 
months of 1915, the business is reputed, by means of 
municipal bookkeeping, to have earned $33,201.60 over 
and above all expenses. Analysis of the report shows 
that an interest charge of $27,354.87 is mussing; the 
depreciation not included amounts to $24,991.06 and 
$4,396.60 that should have gone to sinking fund ac- 
count does not appear. Here, then, is a total of $100,- 
742.53 of legitimate expenses not itemized. Instead of 
emerging with a profit of $33,261.75 as set forth, when 
the three big items noted are included the plant is 
proved to have encountered a loss of $67,480.75 from 
January 1 to July 31. So much for municipal book- 
keeping. 

Getting nearer home—at Seattle—let us briefly ex- 
amine conditions up there. For the last ten years 
Seattle has owned and operated its lighting plant, the 
establishment of which, as elsewhere, in nowise has 
proved a benefit to the taxpayers, but through a du- 
plication of investment and operating costs has inevita- 
bly increased their burdens. It is easy enough for ad- 
vocates of municipal ownership and operation to point 
to rate reductions to consumers. As we have demon- 
strated they often are made at the expense of tax- 
payers, the deficit in the one case being met by an in- 
creased cost in street lighting in which the city has a 
monopoly. As in Cleveland, so in Seattle the water 
monopoly has not reduced its rates for years. Private 
consumers of electricity, owing to the competition by 
private concerns, have been able to get service at cost 
and even less than cost, but not so the taxpayers when 
it caine to street lighting, although it was no more ex- 
pensive to furnish than for the private consumer. 

Insidious political influence serves to explain why it 
is that expert service is so hard to get in politically- 
controlled departments of public utility. The pay may 
be as large but the tenure of engagement is too uncer- 
tain to tempt the self-respecting high-class employe to 
desert a private for a public corporation. He may be 
never so good a man, but he cannot be sure of his re- 
tention; a change of administration may, at any time, 
result in his dismissal. There is always a way found 
to overcome the civil service handicap that occasion- 
ally has so embarrassed the designing politicians. 

Oversanguineness on the part of municipal officials 
has cost the public dearly. Decisions involving heavy 
expenditures are made without due regard to condi- 
tions and probable results. Too often, it seems to be 
a case of fools rushing in where experts fear to tread. 
That was painfully true of the building of a masonry 
dam on Cedar river, near Seattle, which has cost the 
municipality upward of a million and three-quarters, 
with the proposed impounding basin a colossal failure. 
When, prior to the voting of the bonds, engineers, 
geologists and scientists who investigated the dam site 
and environs, declared against the project, advocates 
of municipal ownership ignored all professional advice 
and went ahead, the taxpayers blindly and foolishly 
upholding them. It has proved an expensive mistake. 

But we can come much nearer home for concrete 
illustrations of the kind. We have before adverted to 
the attempt of the Los Angeles municipality to oper- 
ate industrial enterprises with government manage- 
ment, as evidenced in the Monolith cement plant folly. 
Originally, the public was assured that the mill could 
be built and be ready to turn out cement at a cost of 
$300,000. It was another case of municipal over- 
sanguineness, as we pointed out at the time. It cost 
the taxpayers nearer a million to turn the machinery 
and a million and a half more was lost in manufactur- 
ing cement at excessive cost and of a brand inferior to 
the product of private mills better designed and better 
located commercially. The city finally was aroused 
to a sense of its folly and advertised the plant for sale 
at one-half its original cost price. For years the bar- 
gain went begging and then the Los Angeles county 
supervisors “bit.” In the face of a county-wide pro- 
test, an arrangement was entered into with the city for 
the lease, operation and conditional purchase of the 
isolated mill. Despite the evidence that the average 
cost of manufacturing at Monolith, under city manage- 
ment, was fully twice as great as the price the county 
has paid for cement bought in the open market, and 
for a better grade of product, the supervisors, utterly 
ignorant of the business, blindly engaged in it. They 
have acquired a plant large enough to produce in one 
month more cement than the county would normally 
use in three years. The city, normally, requires ten 
times as much cement as the county and, as we have 
heretofore argued, would have retained the mill if it 
had been profitable to operate it. When we affirm that 
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the annual interest charge alone on the proposed pur- 
chase will buy double the county’s usual requirements 
of cement, the questionable character of the contract 
made by the supervisors is apparent. 


Building of the Monolith mill was said to be an 
insurance against high prices by the so-called ‘“ce- 
ment trust.” It has proved expensive insurance. The 
grim joke is that the prevailing price of Portland 
cement in Southern California is a trifle higher, if 
anything, today than it was six months ago when 
the supervisors made their plunge into the market. 
Another piece of county folly was the building of 
the rock-crushing plant at Pacoima. Its history 
furnishes another example of the senselessness ot 
political management of an enterprise requiring high 
technical ability and long experience. More than 
$100,000 of the people’s money has gone into this ill- 
advised rock crusher in a location where rock suitable 
for crushing does not and never did exist. But the 
poor stuff manufactured is finally exhausted and the 
supervisors have now to write out of capital account 
and charge to “experience” the entire cost of building 
the Pacoima plant. 


In spite of the fact that the history of scores of mu- 
nicipal undertakings indubitably shows that utility en- 
terprises, governmentally managed, to be a success 
must be a monopoly, the city of Los Angeles proposes 
to embark in a lighting project that will have to con- 
test with three well-entrenched, ably-managed, and 
strongly-financed private electrical companies. Jf past 
experience elsewhere is any criterion, the city’s under- 
taking is bound to prove a failure, costly to the people 
and costly to the private concerns compelled to fight 
for the retention of the business their years of devo- 
tion to principles and faith in the city have earned for 
them. It is by no means the policy of the political 
officials to take the people into their confidence; that 
would be suicidal to their plans in too many instances. 
The rule seems to be to get them started, and then 
after the taxpayers are involved, lead them on and on 
until they are too hopelessly enmired to effect an 
escape. 

See how it works, locally: More than eight years 
ago the city’s electrical engineer, E. F. Scattergood, in 
a report to Chief Engineer William Mulholland of the 
Los Angeles aqueduct made an estimate that the total 
available power in the San Francisquito canyon de- 
veloped and delivered for sale in Los Angeles would 
be 27,500 kilowatts (37,000 horsepower); that the initial 
cost of the hydraulic works, two power houses, trans- 
mission lines and receiving station would be $4,494,000. 
Mark that the two power houses to be so erected would 
provide peak load capacity of 74,000 horsepower. In 
1910, bonds to the amount of $3,500,000 were voted to 
apply on the Scattergood proposal. They draw 4 
per cent and with five years’ interest to be added, or a 
total of 2214 per cent, they represent to the taxpayers 
$4,331,250. But that is not all. In 1914 another $6,500,- 
000 bond issue was voted, of which $1,250,000 was said 
to be needed to complete power house No. 1 of 37,000 
horsepower. Add this to the above and we have a 
total of $5,581,250 for the one power house and trans- 
mission lines as against the promise of $4,494,000 for 
the two. Comment is superfluous. 

With the above as a basis it is not hard to believe 
that the estimate made by Mr. Scattergood of a totat 
cost of $5,500,000 to establish a complete distributing 
system for all street lights and all of the commercial 
light and power business within the city limits of Los 
Angeles is similarly short of the actuality. Electrical 
experts affirm that the cost would be much nearer $8,- 
000,000. Assuming that they are nearer correct than 
the guess of Mr. Scattergood, it is morally certain that 
an additional bond issue of $3,000,000 will have to be 
forthcoming before a municipal distributing system can 
be constructed to cover the entire city. Of course, the 
one power house will not generate sufficient electricity 
to serve as a source of supply, hence another bond is- 
sue fully as large as the first—say, another five millions 
—-will be in order. Then, with relentless competition 
to face, how is Mr. Scattergood to give the people that 
promised net profit of $700,000 per annum, which he 
assured them in his report of Sentember 7, 1911, would 
be the case. This was based on the assumption that 
the city would have all of the business. In which 
event, the $700,000 profit would be in excess of all 
operating and repair expenses, interest on the total in- 
vestment, depreciation of the entire property, and a 
sinking fund allowance for canceling the bonds. 

We will say nothing as to the increased cost of ma- 
terials entering into construction of plants and dis- 
tributing system, since this estimate was made, having 
laid stress on that factor in a previous paper. As for 
getting the entire business, the history of similar com- 
petition in other cities refutes such a possibility. In- 
variably, manufacturers and smaller consumers have 
given the majority business to the private company or 
companies because of the better service rendered, 
greater reliability, more immediate response to needs. 
With this situation fairly assured, the city’s gross in- 
come is bound to be less than the Scattergood esti- 
mate, the expenses greater, and the profits, consequent- 
ly, entirely eliminated. How can the people in the 
face of such a showing, and despite the history of all 
similar ventures elsewhere, in the absence of a mon- 
opoly, approve a plan to duplicate established systems 
and enter into competition with the three private coi- 
panies? Heavy financial burdens and eventual disaster 
must follow. Why not emulate Riverside’s excellent 
example—by a reverse process—and sell its manufac- 
tured product at wholesale, thus getting an assured in- 
come, without risk, saving the people's money and 
avoiding all expensive competition. Here is sanity, 
safety and satisfaction to all parties concerned. The 
other way is prone to lead to enormous expense, dis- 
satisfaction and commercial disaster. 





NEW YORK FRUIT, POETRY AND MUSIC 
By Randolph Bartlett 

OW often in California we have heard this re- 

mark: “It is simply disgraceful, the prices 
charged for oranges in California. Why they are as 
cheap in New York.” And then we tell them about 
the California Citrus Exchange and other things that 
we believe are responsible for the condition, and sre 
duly humble. Well—the next time an Easterner 
springs that old observation, just pipe up this, right 
cross, “What is the retail price of apples in New York, 
which is supposed to be the center of the apple indus- 
try?”? When the new apples began appearing on the 
market last fall, the stores along upper Broadway of- 
fered them at prices varying from five cents an apple 
to four for a quarter. Down on the East Side, at the 
same time, you, occasionally, could buv three tor ten. 
Memories of childhood told me that eastern apples 
were much better than those grown on the Paciice 
slope, the theory being that apples need cold weather 
to be tart and juicy. So I hungered for apples, but 
partook sparingly, and with disappointment at the 
quality. As the season advanced the price of apples 
dropped until, at a few of the cheaper sidewalk stands, 
you could get as many as two for five cents, though at 
an inferior grade. Now that winter is officially here, 
the price has returned to the sixty cents a dozen 
standard, and will not, of course, be deflected down- 
ward again. But the sad thing about all this is that 
these Eastern apples are no better, if so good as the 
Hood River output, from Oregon. In fact, the 
“Snookum” advertising is seen in the trolley, L and 
subway cars, and Oregon apples are actually having 
a large sale in New York. The one kind of fruit that 
is better and cheaper here than in California is grape 
fruit, the Florida supply, even now at the end of Jan- 
uary, being of the most delicious flavor and seldom 
more than six cents each. They are large, free from 
pith, and with remarkably thin skins, while the juice 
is almost as sweet as that of an orange, but with the 
inimitable grapefruit tang. California growers would 
do well to learn the secret of the Florida variety. 

* * 

Met Charley Pike on Broadwav a few days ago. 1 
thought I saw him at the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic 
several nights before, and found that I indeed had, 
but he seemed sad that night—he never raised his 
eyes from the floor, or at least never more than two 
feet or so while the dancing was in progress. Char- 
ley, it seems, had come across the continent upon an 
important mission, the secret of which I am now per- 
mitted to divulge. It was desired by the Salt Lake 
route to know just how much the roadbed would 
stand, and so Roscoe Arbuckle, the Keystone com- 
edian, who was coming east with a company includ- 
ing Mabel Normand, was induced to travel via Salt 
Lake. “If the road stands this,” the moguls said, “it 
will stand anything.” And so Charley Pike was sent 
along to keep faithful record of the severe test. He 
assures me they didn’t so much as break a spring on 
a coach, all the way. Incidentally, I have just learned 
that Arbuckle is the only man of his weight and size 
upon whom the New York Life ever issued a regular 
insurance policy. He stands five feet eleven, and 
weighs three hundred and eighty-five pounds, this be- 
ing forty per cent more than the physical gradation 
allowance. But with all his bulk, Arbuckle is athletic 
and powerful, and passed every test with flying col- 
ors. His lovely partner in comedy, Miss Normand, 
says she likes New York better than Los Angeles, but 
hist! I think I know why. Owing to the wintry 
weather they cannot well ask her to jump into the 
ocean, or do any other of her customary intrepid 
stunts, and so her life is one sweet dream of peace 
for a change. 

Ook 

Speaking of the movies, Los Angeles is more and 
more in the limelights as a great producing center, 
though this is now becoming proverbial. I am merely 
reminded of it by having just read an editorial by Dr. 
Frank Crane, whose syndicated articles are read from 
pole to pole, on the subject. Prof. Frank Wiggins 
should send the doctor a suitable engrossed testimon- 
ial of appreciation. 

kok x 
In the current issue of Poetry Magazine, 
There is an effusion by a melancholy minstrel, 
Beginning thus: 
“The old songs” 
And then she moves her typewriter carriage three 
aa quads to the left and adds another line, 

ie,” 

The burden of the song is to 
The effect that all there is left of 
Pablo Sarasate, 
The composer, 
Is a lot of dust on his pants buttons, or cuff buttons, 
or something quite personal, 
That he left carelessly draped upon his tomb, 
When he took up his residence, 
Therein. 
The joke of it is that Sarasate 
Didn’t write songs at all, 
And if he had many of “the lips that sang them,” 
Mourned by this dirgeologist as dead, like the songs, 
Would still be alive, because 
Sarasate hasn’t been dead more than five years. 
(Ask W. Francis Gates, and he will tell you just when 
he passed on.) 
And as for his “songs,” 
Figuratively speaking, of course. 
You are quite likely to find his name 
On almost any fiddle program of importance. 
Why on earth 
Do these melancholic women vers librists 
Get themselves all worked up 
Over things 
That ain’t so. 
The old songs do not die, 
If they’re any good. 
* Ok 

I have just heard the latest musical prodigy—or 

freak—you can take your choice. His name is Leo 
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Ornstein, and in addition to composing piano music, 
he plays it in public, and because of his courage he is 
extremely popular with people who think that any- 
thing that has not been done previously, to their 
knowledge, is a work of genius. Ornstein dragged 
his imp form out upon the platform of Aeolian Hall 
last week with great success. The first impression is 
that a bashful youth has been sent out to move the 
piano stool. His head wobbles on his shoulders, and 
his arms hang straight down by his sides. Suspended 
from the middle of his forehead is a stream of hair 
which, if at the back, would be recognizable as a 
queue, but which, placed in the front, makes you think 
he is going to do an imitation of a Skye terrier. He 
wobbles his way to the piano, throws the loop of hair 
over the back of his head where it will not get in the 
way of his hands when he is playing, and starts to 
work. Apparently, he is extremely shortsighted, for 
he plays with his nose so close to the keyboard that 
when he crosses his hands he has to dodge. Most of 
his work was quite tiresome, but finally he-reached 
what everyone had come to hear—his own composi- 
tions. Then his method was clear. If you make 
enough noise, move your hands fast enough and keep 
up a terrific rumble in the bass, nobody ever will be 
able to tell whether you struck the notes you aimed at 
or not, so you are saved the bother of aiming at any 
particular notes. From where I sat I had a birdseye 
view straight down the keyboard, and it looked to me 
as if he smote the keys often with his entire flat hand, 
fingers close together, and once I thought he struck 
with his clenched fist. He delights in that diversion 
of childhood, running the finger up and down the 
whole keyboard, and occasionally varies it and shows 
his versatility by doing this with the black keys only. 
At the close of the concert a flock of women hovered 
around the platform. 
ok ok BK 


There is an interesting advertisement in one of the 
concert programs this week of the Orchestral Society 
of New York, described as “An American Organiza- 
tion Whose Aim is to Popularize American Music and 
Artists.” The program, as announced, includes works 
by the following well-known American composers: 
Cherubini, Dvorak, Saint Saens, Celeste D. Heckscher 
and Wagner. The American artists participating are 
the conductor, Max Jacobs, and the “eminent violin- 
ist,’ Alberto Bachman. Hoch! and likewise Vive 
America! 

* Ok Ok 


All season the Metropolitan Opera Company has 
been receiving more or less gentle prods for having 
so few great singers in its employ this season. Ger- 
aldine Farrar has, apparently, fallen into disfavor be- 
cause she went into the movies, and was not engaged. 
In fact, so scarce were the good sopranos in the ros- 
ter that Emmy Destinn, who had not been given her 
usual contract this year, because she held out for 
higher salary, was engaged finally on her own terms. 
Pitts Sanborn, the musical reviewer of the Globe, of- 
fers the following list of singers of distinction, com- 
piled, he says, at random, and wonders why none of 
these is to be found in Metropolitan casts this year: 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Bosetti, Mariette Mazarin, Merentie, 
Mary Garden, Olive Fremstad, Felia Litvinne, Lina 
Cavalieri, Tarquinia Tarquini, Jeanne Maubourg, Ma- 
tie Delna; Bonci, Clement, Janowker, McCormack, 
Muratore, Frantz, Titta Ruffo, Carlo Galeffi, Mario 
Sammarco, Hector Dufranne, Danges, Duclos, Jean 
Perier, Crabbe, Soomer, Feinhals, Thomas Chalmers, 
Chaliapine, Vanni Marcoux, Henry Weldon, Vieulle, 
Huberdeau, Blass. The Metropolitan management 
makes no reply to the accusation that it is not keep- 
ing its principals up to the standard, and the question 
is still open. Possibly, the management did not antic- 
ipate so good a theatrical season as this has proved 
to be, and was timid, filling its list with minor and 
consequently cheaper singers, prematurely. This, how- 
ever is merely a personal theory. 


New York, January 31, 1916. 


Song 


You little birds, awake, awake! 
And sing your sweetest strains; 
You burly buds, your bondage break, 
And scent the dewy fanes. 


You happy brooks, more happy still, 
Sing proudly on your way; 

And you, my heart, with right good will, 
Your courage prove today. 


Oh, ask not why; you soon shall see 
The core of my request; 

I have a reason that can be 
But through the soul expressed. 


My love! behold her, sirs, behold! 
My voice, alas, how weak; 
The words I treasured to unfold, 
For joy I cannot speak! 
—CHARLES G. BLANDEN 


A Little Psalm 
How many specters rise 
Out of the dreary nast. 
And on the cairn of memory 
Accusing stones they cast. 


Until the pile of pride, 
Of folly and of sin, 

The path of righteousness can hide 
When I would walk therein. 


How many angels rise 
Out of the happy past. 
The stones of stumbling and offence 
At which I stand aghast, 
They use to build a shrine 
Of shelter and of praise: 
And kindle there a light divine 
To guide me on my ways. 


—GERTRUDE E. DARLOW 
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SWITZERLAND, BEFORE AND SINCE THE WAR 


By William Van Wyck 
A] HEN I left Geneva in September, 1914, six weeks 


* after the war had been declared, I left a neutral 
country greatly agitated, which was natural. This strife 
try greatly agitated, which was natural. This strife 
which has shaken Europe to its foundations had come 
out of a cloudless sky, with a suddenness that leit 
people absolutely breathless. Switzerland was at the 
height of its season and people had gathered there 
from all quarters of the globe to enjoy a summer holi- 
day. The first week of August witnessed scenes of 
hysterical excitement that would have been of great 
interest had not one sensed the underlying calamity 
that had brought forth such mental turmoil. Most of 
the European strangers in Switerland had left for their 
respective homes during the ten days previous to the 
declaration of war; but there were hundreds of Amer- 
icans in Geneva, and daily more were pouring into 
town. The conduct of these people must have come 
as a shock to those citizens who pride themselves on 
the national sangiroid, for eight out of every ten of 
them were almost mad with worry or fright. 

However, it must be said in all justice that there was 
reason for fear. Most of the Americans in Switzerland 
had to be back in their country on or before Labor 
Day and it looked as if transportation was going to be 
a matter of the utmost difficulty. All railroads were 
being used for purposes of mobilization and the few, 
who had westbound passages engaged were unable 
to use them. The money question was another source 
of worry, for not even American Express checks were 
honored, a most unheard of proceeding. The calmest 
of our citizens were those who lived abroad and who 
did not feel the immediate need of returning to their 
country. But in most instances of panic, the men 
were worse than the women, and at the ticket offices. 
banks, and the consulate, people were raving or crying 
according to their temperament. Special trains were 
leaving Geneva daily with from six hundred to eight 
hundred Americans aboard. Both the shop-keepers 
and hotel managers were splendid concerning credit 
and many people were allowed to leave the city ow- 
ing large bills and, in instances where the clients were 
well known, small cash advances were made. In the 
second week of the war small checks were honored and 
after the fourth week money began to come through 
from Wall Street. In the first two exciting weeks of 
hostilities diamonds and other precious stones were re- 
fused by the quart as proper collateral. 


The seven weeks that I passed in Geneva from Au- 
gust 1 to September 19, witnessed many strange 
changes in the life of the city. There were great runs 
on provision stores. Crowds gathered before the doors 
of every grocery great or small and pushed and jostled 
one another just as if huge deposits were at stake. 
Rice, potatoes, coffee, chocolate, tea, and flour were 
the commodities that were in the greatest demand. 
These runs became so bad that the civic authorities 
were forced to put a stop to them, but several months 
elapsed before provisioning became in any way normal. 
To the eternal credit of the administration be it said 
that in the worst part of the food panic, prices went 
very little above normal ,and they are now, as I write 
these lines, much higher than they were in the first 
part of the war. Banks absolutely refused to give 
their depositors money, but this was not so great a 
hardship as it appears to be, since credit was easilv 
obtained. Savings banks allowed their depositors to 
draw only ten dollars a week. It was rather interest- 
ing to watch the working people waiting patiently for 
hours to draw fifteen and thirty cents at a time. 

Automobiles, motorcycles, and horses were requisi- 
tioned by the government, and no merchant could 
sell gasoline to a civilian purchaser without a special 
permit being shown by that purchaser. The examina- 
tion of horses by the military authorities was a most 
interesting spectacle. This took place on the great 
plain of the “Plainpalais,’ a huge square situated in 
the southeastern quarter of the town. Here were 
gathered all the horses of Geneva, cabhorses, dray- 
horses, and even the splendid animals of the wealthy. 
They were taken from the shafts of their respective 
vehicles and led to the barracks’ stables. I saw one old 
horse taken from the dilapidated wagon of an Italian 
fruit vendor, who flung his arms around the animal's 
neck and kissed it repeatedly on the nose, weeping co- 
piously. It was a most pathetic, and touching sight. 
All men capable of rendering military service left Gen- 
eva for their respective frontier posts and for days the 
City of Calvin was gloomy and deserted. Tram serv- 
ice, boat service, railway service was cut down seventy- 
five per cent. Geneva was a city of the dead at the 
height of her season. No city could have gone from 
gay to melancholy more quickly. 


It was due to this melancholy rather than to any 
fear of the war that I left Geneva, September 19, 1914. 
I had secured passage for New York on a dirty second- 
class Italian boat sailing from Genoa. I paid “Olym- 
pic’ prices for the worst accommodation that it has 
been my ill fortune to secure in all my ocean-going 
experience. The trip from Geneva to Genoa only took 
one hour more than it did in normal times. The two 
days that I passed in Genoa before sailing gave me a 
chance to wander about the town a bit, which I found 
quite as usual and not in the least disturbed over the 
war. Here, were no runs on banks, no requisitioning 
of automobiles or horses, and the absence of melan- 
choly was delightful after the rejectedness of Swit- 
zerland. The voyage to New York was uneventfui 
and the only thing that happened out of the ordinary 
was the stopping of our ship by a torpedo destroyer 
near Gibralter, when a few questions were asked and 
the manifest examined. This took about ten minutes, 
after which we proceeded on our way. 


When I returned to Geneva, August 25, 1915, that 
city looked much as usual and it needed close scrutiny 
to detect a difference between the present and the 
ante-bellum time. All shops were open, trains and 
trams running normally, and the lake fleet departing 
and arriving as usttal, But hotels were not well filled 
and shop owners gave a gloomy account of business. 
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The hotels of mountains resorts had suffered even 
more than the city hotels. One could get_a room, bath, 
and meals at the New Kulm Hotel of St. Moritz for 
two dollars and eighty cents a day, when the normal 
cost of such accommodation was eight dollars, This 
house, one of the best in Switzerland, had had eighteen 
guests during the summer, when it was generally full 
to overflowing. At Lucerne, Interlaken, and other 
popular resorts precisely the same condition was lo 
be found. 

Now, many of the Swiss are serving in the army for 
months at a time, instead of the customary two wecks. 
In Switzerland, a boy begins his military service in 
the latter part of his nineteenth or the beginning ot 
his twentieth year, when he serves for eight weeks. 
After this first service, he has two weeks of military 
duty per annum until his thirty-sixth year. Then he 
is called upon less regularly until his forty-fifth year. 
after which he is exempt from military duty save for 
special occasions or in case of war. This system 
teaches every Swiss to be a good soldier and being a 
civilian for fifty weeks of each year prevents him from 
conducting himself with that overbearing officiousness 
that is the curse of the German military system. It 
would be an excellent thing if the United States would 
adopt some such system, so that she would not need 
to swallow the insults of first or third-class powers. 

Watchfulness on the Swiss frontiers is costing the 
country one hundred thousand dollars a day, but in 
the first months of the war the cost was double that 
sum. This enormous and unlooked for expense means 
the increase of taxes, but the people are taking this 
in the right spirit. Now there is talk of a government 
monopoly on tobacco. Heretofore, the duty_on this 
commodity has been so small, that next to Holland, 
Switzerland has had the best and cheapest tobacco in 
Europe. The cost of living has increased enormously. 
Eggs are selling for sixty cents a dozen when they 
formerly cost twenty-four. Butter is fifty cents a 
pound instead of twenty-five. Meat is selling at forty 
cents a pound. Milk has gone up to the unheard of 
price of six cents a quart, the normal cost being four 
and a half. This is a true calamity, for the Swiss is 
proud of the cheapness and the excellence of his milk. 
Here I wish to mention in passing that of all the vile 
stuff that I have ever seen masquerading as milk, the 
white liquid sold for that commodity in Los Angeles is 
the worst that I have ever tasted. On the other hand, 
the Swiss milk is the best that it has ever been my 
pleasure to buy. In Geneva it is a serious offense to 
sell skimmed or watered milk and any milkman found 
guilty of such an act has the taps of his milk cart 
turned on in the street, and if the crime is repeated he 
is imprisoned. 

As you probably know, Switzerland cannot feed, 
clothe, or heat itself. Therefore, the country is in a 
bad way during this present European conflict. The 
Canton of Geneva gets much of its food from France, 
the departments of Savoie and Ain bounding it on 
three sides. At present, the French allow little food 
to go through, hence the great rise in price. But even 
with this increased cost of living it is cheaper to live 
in Geneva than in New York City. The most expen- 
sive commodity in Switzerland at present is anthra- 
cite coal, which costs from eighteen to twenty dollars 
a ton, the former price being eleven dollars a ton. Most 
of this coal is coming from Belgium and Germany 
and when one thinks the matter over, it is not sur- 
prising that coal has reached its present price. 

The strangest thing of all is, that living in the midst 
of this present conflict it is difficult to get any reliable 
svar news. New York is much better informed of the 
situation than is Geneva. The hest newspaper in 
Geneva is “Le Journal de Geneve,” but it is a most in- 
efficient sheet, and it tells too little about any vital 
fact of international interest. This much can be said 
of it, however, it is not given to vaunting and boasting 
of the advantages of the town as are the journals of 
your city. It says little, but what it says is to the 
point. Surely, the average tourist is not impressed by 
or believes in such flapdoodle. Pardon the digression 
but it seems apropos. To continue, when I want 
information concerning the present situation, I go to 
the bank and read the two weeks’ old number of “The 
New York Times.” The news is antequated but accu- 
rate. 

Geneva, Switzerland, January 20, 1916. 


On Hearing an Etude by Bortkiewicz 


Come gallop down the wind with me 
beside the sea. 


The storm clouds are his flowing mane; 
his flying tail, the sheets of rain; 

the pale foam blows along the shore; 

the waves purstte him with their roar; 

to stay his hoofs forevermore; 

but, he goes on with thundering shock 
above the surge and hidden rock, 

and leaves them there alone 

to fret and moan. 


Salt and bitter is the sea, 

but, we who ride, ride high and free. 

Come, gallop down the wind with me. 
—PAULINE B. BARRINGTON 


Pilot of the Night Watch 
In silence sleeps the crystal sphere: 
The noiseless echo of my star, 
Where moves my bark with prow austere, 
To see, O God, the things that are. 


The golden dipper of the skies 

Dips down into a sea of sorrow, 

And bears the tears that blind my eyes 
To the dim bourne of tomorrow. 


And lo, I see! though dark the night; 

I hear, though mute each sheet and spar; 

I grasp the helm, I see the light! 

That-shines upon the things that are. 
—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 
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INVASIONS OF ENGLAND 


OL. John Temple Graves has the tongue of an elo- 

quent speaker and the pen of a ready writer. lf this 
doubly-gifted man only possessed a third and greatest 
gift of exactness, his general usefulness as the chiel 
editorial exponent of the Hearst policies (his Hearstil- 
oquence, so to say,) might be impaired. Fortunately 
for Col. Graves and other orators who make incorrect 
historical reference in their addresses, the general ig- 
norance of the American public as to the history of 
this and of other countries prevents, as a rule, the re- 
buke of their erratic persifage by better-informed 
members of their attdiences; and the orators will en- 
joy this immunity so long as history continues to be 
taught inexactly and in a slipshod and bungling fash- 
ion in the public schools of the United States. 

However, historically well informed readers of Mr. 
Graves’ speech before the Chicago Mystic Athletic 
Club, as reported in the Hearst newspapers, and, there- 
fore, doubtless, revised by him in proof, if not indeed 
“set up and corrected” in advance of its delivery, will 
be tickled by the swaggering confidence (the valor of 
ignorance?) with which he informed his club hearers 
and afterward, his Hearst syndicate readers, “Eng- 
land has not had a foreign foot upon her soil in one 
thousand years.” He meant a “hostile foreign foot,” 
of course; but we won't split hairs. It is not neces- 
sary. 

England has been invaded over and over again 
within the last thousand years. Scotland, sometimes 
alone, and again with her French ally, crossed the 
border scores of times. It is true that England never 
was held by the enemy, (with a numerical superiority 
of ten to one in population this was not to be ex- 
pected—it would have been miraculous). A favorite 
Scottish song is “All the Blue Bonnets are Over the 
Border—England shall many a day tell of the bloody 
fray when the Blue Bonnets came over the Border!” 
The song refers to a Scottish invasion of England. 
The last invasion of England by a Scotch and French 
army took place thirty years before the Declaration of 
American Independence. So successful was this in- 
vasion that the progress of the Northern host was a 
military triumph, varied by exploits like those com- 
memorated in the American song “Marching Through 
Georgia.” 

The English-German (Hessian) army, smashed by 
the Scots at Prestonpans, was slowly gathering to- 
gether its far-scattered fugitives, and a new Hessian 
army was being transported across the sea to join 
the Anglo-German Duke of Cumberland. London was 
within striking-distance when the Scotch army was 
halted at Preston (by a curious coincidence, the march 
was from Prestonpans to Preston. There is a large 
stretch of country between them). It was so encum- 
bered with spoils, cattle, sheep, horses and the plunder 
of stately English mansions and fat granaries that it 
was considered inadvisable to proceed to London until 
the booty had been disposed of. 

Scouts had brought word to the invaders that King 
George had made preparations for flight to his an- 
cestral home in Germany; that parliament was demor- 
alized; and that the citizens of London were leaving 
their dwellings and abandoning their “shops” (stores) 
in large numbers. It looked as if the capture and sack 
of London would be accomplished easily; but, before 
they should address themselves to the task of looting 
the English capital, the Scots deemed it prudent to 
march without the impediment of the huge booty al- 
ready gathered by the way. Scotch “canniness,” for 
once misdirected, saved London. The Scots did not 
care to entrust their spoils to a small “escorting com- 
mittee.” 

They believed that a “bird in the hand was worth 
two in the bush,” and that they could return and take 
London at a more convenient season. So great a num- 
ber of the invaders departed with the plunder that the 
remainder of the army turned about and “followed the 
procession.” Thus ended the invasion of England in 
1746; and before the Scots had time or opportunity 
to re-cross the English border, a very powerful, nu- 
merically superior. and well-equinned Anglo-German 
army under the Duke of Cumberland had been mo- 
bilized and was carrying the war into Scotland. Eng- 
land was again invaded at the time of the American 
Revolution when a Galloway Scotsman named John 
Paul Jones led an expedition of Americans and Scots 
at the Solway raid. 

Col. Graves’ mistake apnears to be the result of the 
prevalent confusion caused by a general but ludicrous 
misusage of the word “England.” He intended, prob- 
ably, to assert that the “United Kingdom” had not had 
a hostile foreign foot on its soil. But even that state- 
ment would be incorrect, for, (to say nothing of the 
Paul Jones raid,) there were many “foreign feet” in 
the Scotch army in 1745-46. Prince Charles Stuart 
(who, beyond doubt, was the rightful heir to the Brit- 
ish crown if there is anything “rightful” in the institu- 
tion of monarchy), crossed the sea from France to 
Scotland with French staff-officers and French troops 
without interference by King George’s navy; and, after 
his defeat at Culloden (a fight in which a mere rem- 
nant of his army took part) returned to the continent 
in safety; although the English supnorters of the 
German so-called “King of Great Britain. France and 
Ireland” offered a reward of £30,000 ($150,000) for his 
capture, “dead or alive.” In fact, deprived of the coun- 
tenance and aid of the Scotch and Irish, the English- 
Hessian army and the English contingent_of the Brit- 
ish navy both acted in the memorable Jacobite epi- 
sode as if paralyzed. The inefficiency there displayed 
was matched only by their inefficiency in the party- 
Celtic American colonies, thirty later. 

It it were not for the Britannic Union, the invasion 
of England today would be easy. Since the United 
Kingdom protects England from invasion, I see no 
good reason for the mistake of referring to England 
as if she were an independent “great power.” She is 
only a province of the United Kingdom; only one of a 
chain of countries; and, so far as “military efficiency” 
goes, is by far the weakest link in the chain, being a 
nation of shop-keepers,” and not of warriors. 

G. B. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


~UNDAY was the first wholly bright day we have 


had in a month, and the entire populace seemed to 
take advantage of the balmy sunshine. The biggest 
crowd went out to the beach where the wreckage of 
Oakland’s garbage steamer, the Aberdeen, provided an 
attraction for the curious. She had been torn to pieces 
outside the Golden Gate in Thursday night’s gale, and 
all hope that any of her crew of eight men had es- 
caped has been abandoned. Three large sections of 
the ill-fated ship washed ashore provided plenty of 
material for the souvenir-hunters. Golden Gate Park, 
the Presidio and the Exposition grounds attracted 
many thousands of motorists and pedestrians enjoy- 
ing the welcome change of weather after a month of 
rain. 
x OK Ox 
Opening an opera season Sunday evening is a nov- 
elty, but the accident to the “Lark” prevented the La 
Scala Company from reaching the city in time to give 
the promised performance and a packed audience had 
to be disappointed. Monday night’s production of “La 
Boheme,” however, proved a brilliant success, and 
there seems no doubt that Messrs. Behymer and Berry 
will realize a thoroughly successful engagement here. 
It is nearly a year since we had any grand opera, and 
San Francisco was hungry for the present treat. 
* * * 


Alfred Hertz proved his supremacy in the last two 
concerts given by the San Francisco orchestra when 
the program was devoted to Wagner. Evidently, he 
had filled the eighty men under his baton with his own 
enthusiasm, and their work reached a height of excel- 
lence with which previous performances could afford 
no comparison. The program included the “Parsifal” 
prelude, Seidl’s arrangement from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” the “Flying Dutchman” overture, the “Sieg- 
fried Idyl, and the “Meistersinger” prelude, as com- 
prehensive a Wagnerian feast as could be summed in 
two hours. There was not a vacant seat at either the 
regular concert or at its popular repetition Sunday 
afternoon. 

kok 

Apparently, there are few city officials nowadays 
who do not require automobile service in the discharge 
of their duties. It has been revealed that the city is 
paying more than $25,000 a year for the transportation 
of only a portion of its employees. 

ex 


Dr. John Greer Hibben, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been an honored guest here for several 
days. He is as ardent an advocate of “preparedness” 
as is now his distinguished predecessor at Princeton. 
President Hibben was responsible for the first college 
summer training camp at Gettysburg in 1913, and its 
subsequent successes at Burlington and Plattsburg. 
The college camps have been attended by students 
from all over the country, representing some twenty 
universities. He advocates the adoption of a military 
system similar to that of Switzerland which would sup- 
ply a large reserve of trained men. The immediate 
obiect of Dr. Hibben’s visit is the organization of 
Princeton alumni, in which mission he is touring the 
country. He is a whole-hearted believer in the Gary 
svstem of instruction, and advises San Francisco to 
eive it a thorough trial in the proposed reorganization 
of the public schools. The Gary system, he urges. 
looks to the care of the children in their exercises and 
play as well as in their regular school hours. It also 
pays minute regard to individual instruction. 

a es 


Professor George Ellery Hale, director of the Mount 
Wilson observatory, was the honored guest Saturday 
night of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, when 
he was presented with the Bruce gold medal, an honor 
of international distinction. In the last eighteen years 
the medal has been awarded to thirteen astronomers. 
The award is made by the vote of the directors of the 
Berlin, Greenwich and Paris observatories in Europe 
and the Harvard, Lick and Yerkes observatories in 
the United States. Professor Hale won the honor 
for his valuable contributions on the physics of the 
stn. He is said to have done more than any other 
living astronomer in determining the nature of sun- 
spots. 

* * ¢ 

Louis D. Brandeis’ appointment to the United States 
supreme court was promptly endorsed by the San 
Francisco Labor Council. 

* * 

Mayor Rolph, though still confined to his bed in a 
hospital, convalescent from an operation for appendi- 
citis, has been attaching his signature to some two 
thousand bonds. Prompt delivery of $2,000,000 worth 
of Hetch Heachy bonds to the purchasers necessitated 
this effort. 

kOe OK 

Josenh W. Folk, Missouri’s former governor and 
graft fighter, is here this week, representing the fed- 
eral government in the litigation between California’s 
interior cities and the interstate commerce commis- 
sion over transcontinental freight rates. Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Jose and Santa Clara are trving to ob- 
tain the transcontinental terminal rate which is given 
the chief seaports of the state. Los Angeles. although, 
according to Folk, still classified as an interior city, is 
not included in the suit. Abont a vear ago the inter- 
state commerce commission debarred all cities from 
narticination in the rate except San Francisco. Oak- 
land, San Pedro and San Diego. ina, iC 

San Francisco, February 2, 1916. 


Ukelele 


Her dusky head upon my breast. 
Her song with snow-white wings, 

Sails on night-veiled seas to rest 
Born from love’s heart strings. 

She sings the purple waves to sleep, 
While each star blinks his eye; 

The crescent moon sinks in the deep 
On white quilts from the sky. 


—GEORGE HUGH BANNING 





Consul Oyama’s Sensible Viewpoint 

It was a pleasure this week to receive from Mr. U. 
Oyama, the cultured Japanese consul in Los Angeles, 
an expression of appreciation for what he terms the 
“fairness” of my editorial on “Removing an Imminent 
Peril.’ Mr. Oyama writes me: “I deem it needless to 
assure you that Japan has no ill feelings nor unfriendly 
ideas towards America; but there is throughout, an in- 
tense desire on the part of Japan, not only to keep up 
the old and tested friendship, but to seek the renewed 
one—a friendship very valuable and indispensable for 
the peace of the Pacific, especially at this time, when 
the condition of international affairs is so abnormal. 
However, we should keep in mind that there are cer- 
tain’ jingoes in Japan as well as here who clamor for 
some political ‘baits.’ In view of this fact, it seems to 
me that, to quell the excitability and the consequent 
uprising of these pseudo-patriotic jingoes, constitutes 
the highest and truest patriotic duty of every decent 
and intelligent man and woman on both sides of the 
ocean.” 


Shy on Punctuation 

Jack Miller and Avery McCarthy are telling a good 
story which they picked up at Del Monte, when north 
for the golf, on C. H. Crocker, president of the Crock- 
er National Bank of San Francisco. It seems that Mr. 
Crocker was at Del Monte at the same time the south- 
ern men were enjoying the diversions of the popular 
society resort. One day he received a cablegram from 
Europe, from a member of his family whose relation- 
ship may be surmised. The wire said “Twenty short 
happy years have passed may we have twenty more 
children all well.’ Now, Mr. Crocker has done his 
duty by the race, but I hear he was not wildly enthu- 
siastic over the suggestion of “twenty more children” 
and has advised the Del Monte telegraph operator tu 
be more cautious about punctuation in future. 


Storm Aids Realty Business 

There is a salesman in a busy real estate office here 
who has recently earned the name of “Rain-in-the- 
Face” and has found the designation worth enduring. 
At the time of the big storm this salesman, who hates 
inactivity, devoted many business hours to pacing up 
and down the office, bemoaning the fact that he could 
not show property to several prospective customers. 
He was overheard by the head of the firm, who ad- 
vised him not to let wind and weather interfere with 
business, suggesting that the salesman call up his wait- 
ing customers and tell them this was the psychological 
moment for giving a convincing demonstration of the 
truth of his statements that the lots he desired to sell 
were flood-proof. At least. the plan meant something 
to occupy a busy mind and the salesman glued him- 
self to a telephone. Most of his friends regarded his 
offers to take them out as a joke. but two of them 
saw the force of the argument and the salesman braved 
the storm to such good effect that a deal for a fine 
corner in the Wilshire district was closed by the 
“boss” whose suggestion had been followed—my 
friend, Averv McCarthy. 


Transcontinental Concert by Telephone 


These transcontinental concerts, bv telephone, have 
become so frequent that they have almost ceased to be 
a novelty, but I venture the opinion that none of them 
will surpass in genuine enjoyment that planned for 
next Wednesday evening, when Ellis Club members 
are to listen to the songs of the great Mendelssohn 
Club of New York, which on that evening will cele- 
hrate its fiftieth anniversary. This will be the first 
time, I believe. that choral and solo selections have 
been heard 3500 miles away. The Mendelssohn Club 
will sing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and as its pro- 
gram is to begin at 10 p. m., it will be necessary for 
Ellis Club members to be at the Gamut Club Auditor- 
jum before 7 o’clock, to make up for the difference in 
time. Following the hearing of the long distance se- 
lections the Ellis Club itself will give a short program. 
It promises to be a felicitous occasion. 


Old Time Fiesta Planned 


Joe Scott is, I hear, stealing enough time from his 
legal duties and the preparation of libel suits against 
the Times, to act as one of the moving spirits in the 
plans which the local Knights of Columbus are making 
for a big, old-time fiesta which they will hold for a 
week. opening the last day of this month—no, not the 
last day but the day that would be last if this were not 
leap-year. Joe and his staunch co-worker, George A. J. 
Howard, cashier of the Hibernian Savings Bank, do 
not intend that the touch supplied at the fiestas of 
pioneer davs by the presence of bright-eyed senoritas 
shall be missing in this modern event and the loveliest 
girls of Los Angeles are to be on hand to aid in mak- 
ing the affair a true revival of the spirit of the days 
that are gone, and incidentally to give this city some- 
thing of a Mardi Gras of its own. 


Patriotic Sermon on Washington Urged 
Commendation is due the Sons of the Revolution in 
this state for their nation-wide movement, started in 
Los Angeles to obtain a more general observation of 
Washington’s Birthday. The society has asked minis- 
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ters of all denominations to preach a patriotic, com- 
memorative sermon on Washington and his part in the 
early history of the nation, the Sunday preceding the 
natal day of the father of his country. All the patriotic 
societies in the Union have agreed to assist in mak- 
ing the church observation, February 20, general 
throughout the land. I hear that remarkable growth 
has been achieved by the library which the Sons of the 
Revolution maintain in the Citizens National Bank 
Building. The society makes special efforts to gather 
early history and vital records of the country, to aid 
those interested in searching for information of a per- 
sonal nature relating to their ancestors. The library 
has more than doubled in size within the last year. I 
expect that Orra E. Monnette is responsible for much 
of this activity. 


Giving Away Gold Pieces 

Peggy Peters, the “girl with a passion for giving 
away gold,” has been causing flutters in the bosoms of 
Express readers this week, but to date there has been 
no report of extra policemen being required at the 
corners where the pretty girl has advertised she will 
appear to board street cars and distribute her golden 
certificates. This thing of announcing where the maid 
is to appear seems to be a happy idea, but one which 
can hardly be termed spontaneous, since I hear it is the 
fruit of trying experience. Tom Lewis has been act- 
ing as Peggy’s chaperon, according to newspaper office 
gossip, and Tom has not found his assignment a snap, 
in spite of his charming companion. Profane history 
relates that the first afternoon Tom took Peggy out 
to drop her gold in the laps of Express readers on 
street cars, the two were forced to spend $1.35 in car- 
fares before they could locate five persons reading cop- 
ies of the Earl sheet. Perhaps, it was at Tom’s sug- 
gestion that the corners where Peggy will board the 
cars are now announced in the previous day’s paper. 
This is the same Tom Lewis who in a little more 
than a month moved up from United Press operator at 
the Record, through the grades of reporter and sport- 
ing editor to the managing editorship of that paper, 
and then moved out the front door to seek a new 
field for his endeavors. I fancy that Tom would con- 
cede, if he dared to speak his thoughts, that finding 
stories to fit the Record’s 244-point head-line type 
was a “pipe” compared to finding readers of the Ex- 
press to whom to give $5 certificates. 


Express Puzzle Department 


“Card Club Shapes Up Strong.” “Stanford Hard Hit 
By Losing Point-Winners.” The Express is continuing 
serenely on its journalistic precedent-breaking career 
by transferring its puzzle department from the feature 
to the front page. The two headlines I have quoted 
appeared above the same breezy story in different 
editions of Mr. Earl’s post-meridian paper Tuesday. 
As an encouragement for reading more than headlines 
this new policy, at least, possesses the merit of novelty. 
Naturally, the sport lover who has been informed that 
the “Card Club,” which in this case is Stanford, “shapes 
up strong,” is somewhat disturbed when a little later 
he learns from the same reliable source, that the. uni- 
versity is “hard hit.” As it happens, the first headline 
told the story more correctly. The losses Stanford 
and California have sustained from last year’s track 
sauads were contrasted, to the benefit of the former, 
but the first line of the dispatch read, “With but five 
“oints winners, who totaled 22 points in the big meet 
with California last year, missing from the Stanford 
track squad—” That was enough for the make-up editor, 
evidently. 


Spurred to Patriotic Manifestation 


Nightly there is being given at the Lankershim Ho- 
tel an impromptu demonstration of the fact that the 
agitation for military preparedness in this country, if 
it has done nothing else, has, at least, revived the out- 
ward expressions of patriotism which of late years, 
since the excitement of the Spanish-American war 
died down, have been neglected. The evening orches- 
tral concerts in the Lankershim lobby have been sup- 
plemented by the presence of a charming woman sing- 
er, who concludes her program with a medley of pa- 
triotic songs. No sooner has the singer started on 
the national airs than there is a spontaneous response 
from her hearers, who stand until the close of the se- 
lections. I am told that similar demonstrations are 
becoming common in other hotels and that no theater 
audience would now think of remaining seated dur- 
ing the playing of the “Star Spangled Banner” or 
“America,” as it did a few years ago. Probably, Amer- 
icans have always entertained as thoroughly earnest 
patriotism as now, but it has taken a European war to 
jog them into outward manifestations. 


Poking Fun at Los Angeles 


I call upon Chief Snively to rise up in his wrath and 
smite the former San Franciscan who has been writing 
nasty things to his “home paper” about us. Let the 
detecttive force be put on his trail. This San Fran- 
ciscan, evidently, has been finding congenial company 
in Central Park, of which he seems to have become 
an habitue, and where, doubtless. he meets former 
friends from Towa, Kansas and Nebraska. But like 
many persons in this humbug world, he assumes a pose 
of disdainfulness. To that I have no objection, but 
this slander should not pass unchallenged. Here it is, 
as printed in San Francisco Town Talk: “You know 
Central Park down here? It’s the breathing spot at 
Fifth and Hill, You must know it. Sometimes it’s 
called Cafeteria Square, because it impinges on the 
automatic food emporia. A Lost Angel can sit in 
Cafeteria Square and feast his eyes on Boos Brothers’ 
place, Colby and Reed’s and the rest of the charming 
factories where eating is a game of solitaire and it’s 
always your deal. Cafeteria Square is a favorite haunt 
of the transplanted Iowans and Kansans and Nebras- 
kans. They sit there early in the day, saying their 
morning prayers and waiting for the cafeferia to open. 
And after feeding thev return to the benches in Cafe- 
teria Square and ply their toothpicks. (You know 
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Los Angeles might be detined as the city where the 
toothpick has a position in society.) It’s a great thing 
to watch the toothpick wielders in Cafeteria Square. 
I go there often. Christmas day, for instance, the 
noise of the toothpicks was almost deafening.....In 
the course of my anthropological studies in Cafeteria 
Square I happened on a new variation. It was a very 
cold morning when I strolled through, and 1] noticed 
quite a crowd gathered around the fountain in the mid- 
dle of the park. I went over to see what was the mat- 
ter. Matter enough. It was so cold that there were 
good-sized icicles in the basin of the fountain. That, 
of course, was unusual enough to draw a crowd in 
Cafeteria Square. But here’s the funny thing. While 
I was standing there a man came along with a cam- 
era and started to take a picture of the icicles. Then 
for the first time I noticed that there was a copper on 
the job. The copper rushed over and quickly stopped 
the photographer. ‘You can’t photograph that,’ said the 
copper. ‘Why not?’ asked the camera man. ‘Orders 
from headquarters,’ said the copper. Can you beat it? 
You see, that picture might be circulated, and it would 
never do to let the world know that such a thing as an 
icicle ever invaded Los Angeles!” 


Overheard on a Train 


It is gratifying to know that my efforts to prevent 
the “middle-westernizing” of the pronounciation of the 
beautiful name of our city, Los Angeles, have not 
passed unnoted. “An appreciative reader” sends me 
commendation on my persistency in this matter and 
as an example of its need quotes the following from a 
conversation overheard on a train en route from San 
Bernardino to Los Angeles: “I’ve been living in Cali- 
forny for three years, part of the time in Loss Anjless, 
part of the time in San Berdeeno and now I am going 
to San Dago.” 


Boston’s Appreciation of Lester Donahue 


Further to enhance the musical reputation of this 
city, there has gone from Los Angeles to the east a 
young pianist, Lester Donahue, who has shown such 
accomplishment in his musicianship that he has won 
the enthusiastic applause of no less a critic than Henry 
Taylor Parker of the Boston Transcript, one of the 
most exacting of American writers on things musica). 
My attention has been called to Dr. Dorothea Moore, 
wife of Dr. E. C. Moore, formerly head of the local 
schools and now of Harvard, to the success which this 
local boy has made, without “pull,” in the musical 
centers of the east. Parker devoted a full column ot 
his valuable space to comment on young Donahue’s 
first appearance in Boston, saying, “By the tokens of 
his concert, Mr. Donahue is the born and intuitive as 
well as the practiced and expert pianist—no mere tech- 
nician on his way to reputation as a ‘brilliant virtuoso,’ 
but a musician more keen about the substance and the 
spirit of his music and the imparting of it through the 
complementary qualities in his playing than about the 
exhibition of his own talents....Among all the youth 
of the year. there has heen, seemingly, no such pre- 
destined and already achieving pianist.” 


Notable Educator Honored 


Friday evening the Princeton Club of Southern Cahi- 
fornia, with Lynn Helm presiding, had a _ notable 
dinner guest in the person of Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
president of the great Princeton institution and the af- 
fair at which he was honored was fully worthy of the 
distinguished educator. It was held at the Hotel Hunt- 
ington, Pasadena, and was the occasion for the gather- 
ing of a larger number of old “Tigers” than have been 
assembled in these parts since the visit of Dean West 
of the university last year. Dr. Hibben is a vigorous 
advocate of preparedness and he did not neglect to im- 
press his views on his “boys.” Long before the pres- 
ent European war set Americans to thinking of their 
dangers, Dr. Hibben was found supporting a move- 
ment for the elementary military education of under- 
graduates in all universities. Recently, in an address 
before the University Club of Buffalo he outlined what 
he believed is the national stand on this subject, as 
follows: “Why is it that there is this general move- 
ment throughout our land demanding a wise and ade- 
auate policy of military preparedness? Because we 
loathe the very thought of war. Because we have been 
stirred to the lowest depths of our nature bv the cruel 
catastrophe which has befallen the civilization of Eu- 
rope. We believe in the policy of adequate prepared- 
ness because we hate war and do not propose to have 
it forced upon us through our conspicuous weakness 
and widely recognized lack of military resources in 
men and material.’ Answering those who demand 
“Who is our enemy?” Dr. Hibben says. “If we are 
only called upon to prepare against a definite and con- 
spicuous enemy. then it would be too late to prepare 
at all. With the foe upon our borders there is no 
time for preparedness, only for the mobilizing of our 
available forces as best we may. This question, there- 
fore, means that it is time enough to meet the enemy 
when he is recognized as such. And this would neces- 
sitate a complete dependence upon a voluntary army 
hastily collected and wholly lackine in any knowledge 
or experience whatsoever of arms. To meet disci- 
plined and seasoned troops by hastily gathered forces 
of ignorant and unprepared citizens is the height of 

olly.” 


Not So Slow After All 


Eastern real estate promoters can give pointers to 
their California brothers. A select number of promi- 
nent people (isn’t it flattering to the recipient?) “is 
being invited to coonerate and develop a part of the 
original George Washington estate.” “A plan has been 
devised for making this public spirited move self-sup- 
porting by providing that each contributor shall re- 
ceive, as a consideration, a lot or villa site commen- 
surate in area with the amount of the contribution.”... 
“It is reasonable to suppose that the value will so 
appreciate as to make the contribution amount to a 
safe and profitable investment.” And more to the 
same purpose. Charming! And the promoter’s name 
is not Wallingford. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


F course, the first thing about an 


artist piano recital in Los An- 
geles is to mention the attendant me- 
teorological features. As to the Gabrilo- 
witsch recital Thursday of last week 
there was no omission on the part of 
Aeolus or J. Pluvius to extend the us- 
ual greeting given by Los Angeles to 
pianists. In fact, Mr. Gabrilowitsch may 
feel complimented that the downpour 
was three times what is customary to 
date and far exceeded that awarded even 
to Paderewski. In this program, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch used as his opening group 
selections from Beethoven, Haydn, and 
Bach, all of which, doubtless, proved 
more interesting to him than to the 
audience. But this pianist is an_his- 
torian as well as a pianist and is giving 
whole series of historical piano recitals. 
which, by the way, are receiving much 
attention and attendance in the East. 
The group of numbers referred to was 
“studio music” and much less interest- 
ing than the Liszt Sonata, Chopin, 
Gabrilowitsch and MacDowell groups 
which followed. He has all the equip- 
ment that goes to make the great art- 
ist, except, possibly, he remains some- 
what aloof from his audience, and is 
less temperamental than certain others 
who might be named. But comparisons 
are alleged to be odious and at any rate 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch offers a model for the 
aspiring pianist in all the features which 
are regarded as essentials. His playing 
is absolutely clear-cut and brilliant, 
with a command of his instrument that 
laughs at difficulties. He plays with the 
ease that conceals difficulties. With 
such an artist, the only question is as 
to his interpretation of the message he 
bears. Mr. Gabrilowitsch pays due re- 
gard to the sentiment of his composer 
without becoming too sentimental, in 
fact more warmth of style and bearing 
would enable him to reach"his audience 
quicker. With the rather cold and for- 
mal first group, he makes the rapproche- 
ment between attdience and artist all the 
harder. The heaviest work on the pro- 
gram was the Liszt sonata, which is 
seldom played, because of the vast re- 
anirements it makes on the part of both 
the performer and the audience. 


Quite an array of local talent was 
represented at the Friday Morning Club 
in a recent program, the composers be- 
ing J. D. Beall, Mrs. Botsford, W. F. 
Chase, F. H. Colby, Fannie Dillon, 
Grace Freebey. Chas. E. Pemberton, 
Homer Quinn, M. F. Mason, Gertrude 
Ross and Vernon Spencer. And _ this 
was only a part of Los Angeles’ creative 
talent. The compositions were for 
voice, piano. violin and chorus and pre- 
sented a variety of interest in style and 
execution. The participants were as fol- 
lows: The Gordohn string quartet. the 
U. S. C. College of Music trio, singers 
from the choirs of the cathedral and the 
University M. E. Church. Mmes. M. B. 
Wheeler. Tiffany. F. H. Colby, von 
Bion, Viersen, Miss Fannie Dillon. and 
Messrs. C. E. Pemberton, Fred Ellis, 
Vernon Spencer and Edwin House. 


Opening its current season at Blanch- 
ard hall last Friday and Saturday, the 
Brahms quintet played the G minor 
anartet of Brahms and the Op. 6 ot 
Wolf-Ferrari. the center of the sand- 
wich being two solos of Mrs. Constance 
Balfour. I believe the Wolf-Ferrari 
work had been nlayed by the quintel at 
a previous concert. The Brahms work 
affected me as one wnusually pleasing 
throughout, and I find a good deal of 
Brahms to be scholastic and dry. But 
this quintet proved interesting in each 
movement, with a striving after the 
ponderous in the last. It is woven out 
of pleasing melodies and the treatment 
is spontaneous in stvle. I think IT have 
heard the plavers do hetter work, but 
this is their first concert of the season 
and results accumulate for the better 
with each succeeding performance. At 
any rate, it world be a person who hears 
\ great deal of that sort of music or 
wi> is hvnercritical who would not be 
pleased with the work of Messrs. Seil- 
ing, Seidel, Kopn. Simonsen and Grunn. 
Mrs. Balfour’s “Fiery Cross” by Max 
Bruch, made me want to hear her in her 
proper setting of onera. Her voice 
seems to have gained in nower of re- 
cent months and I think it would far 
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out-class certain of the operatic “prima 
donnas” we have heard of late, if given 
the opportunity. I do not know that 
she has the operatic bee buzzing in her 
handsome head, but if not, she is a rare 
dramatic soprano—and I think she 1s 
rare. Her voice really is too big for 
Blanchard hall and I would like to hear 
it against an opera orchestra and at the 
same time learn what her  histrionic 
powers are. She gave as encore the 
“War? songs of Mrs. Ross, her accom- 
panist, with ample dramatic values. 


Miss Ida Selby, Los Angeles’ gifted 
young pianist, will be the soloist with 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
in its third popular concert, to be given 
Saturday evening, February 12, at Trin- 
ity auditorium. Miss Selby studied for 
three years in Germany, with the great 
Russian, Lhevinne, and her own technic 
reflects much of his depth and_ bril- 
liance. She will play the Grieg piano 
concerto in A minor, with the orchestra. 
S. S. Valenza, harpist with the orchestra, 














Miss Ida Selby 


will also appear in a solo number, offer- 
ing the concerto for harp and orchestra, 
by Von Wilm. The selections for the 
orchestra will include Tandler’s “Pro- 
hibited Music,” a dance in consecutive 
fifths, intervals that are declared by all 
the laws of harmony to be taboo. “The 
Vision of Nymphs,” also by Tandler, will 
be played and there will be a “Ballet 
Russe” by Luigini. The program will 
close with the “Rosenkavalier Waltz’ by 
Richard Strauss. The Nicolai overture 
to the “Merry Wives of Windsor” will 
open the program. 


Arcadia was entertained Wednesday 
evening with a musical program given 
by Mrs. Agnes Stringfellow and Miss 
Freda Peycke in the First Presbyterian 
church. Mrs. Stringfellow’s rich, mezzo- 
soprano voice, vibrant with youth, of- 
fered a rare treat to the large attendance. 
Her selections included several songs oi 
the Pyrenees, a group of Cadman’s songs, 
three compositions by Alberta Burton 
(words by Mrs. James A. Keeney), “A 
Song of Joy” (Waldo F. Chase) (words 
by Madge Clover), “Come, Dance and 
Sing” (Freda Peycke) and two songs by 
Carrie Jacobs Bond. Miss Peycke gave 
half a dozen of her inimitable piano- 
logues and songs in her usual artistic 
style. Her facial expression, charming 
smile and mimetic powers, combined 
with a lilting soprano, completely capti- 
vated her audience. Miss Peycke is in 
much demand these days. 


If reports are to be credited, Alice 
Nielsen put in three days viewing what 
ordinarily is a desert, and what had for 
the time being become a lake of indefi- 
nite extent. This was at Indio, where 
her train with others was held by wash- 
outs in front and rear. At any rate, her 
name furnished good advertising ma- 
terial and it is probable that she will 
get to San Francisco in time for per- 
formances the latter part of this week. 
In place of the “Secret of Suzanne” 
which was the Nielsen last hope, there 
were given an act of “Tales of Hoffman” 
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and one of “Trovatore,” which the audi- 
ence, barring Miss Nielsen’s absence, 
seemed to enjoy as much as if originally 
announced. In fact, the “Secret of Suz- 
anne” is a “musicians’ opera,” with the 
principal interest centering in the or- 
chestral treatment, while the others 
given are primarily lyric. So the opera 
engagement closed with a large and well 
satisfied audience. The preceding per- 
formances had called out attendances 
that made amends for the smaller ones 
of the wetter nights. For the “Butter- 
fly” performance of Saturday afternoon 
the house was sold out and the “Tales 
of Hoffman” the preceding night had 
nearly as large an audience. In this 
performance Kathleen Lockhart was 
impressed at the last moment for the 
role of Giuletta, which she carried off 
with much success in spite of the short 
notice. While the management was 
handicapped by the two misfortunes of 
almost unprecedented floods in its first 
week and by the absence of Miss Niel- 
sen, the opera hunger of the people was 
shown by the continually growing audi- 
ences of the engagement. Misses Gen- 
tle, Albright, and Zotti especially “made 
good” with our people, as well as sev- 
eral of the male singers, though the 
tenor contingent did not rank with the 
sopranos and baritones. Should the 
company return here later with Miss 
Nielsen present in the flesh as well as in 
type, it is probable that another week 
of opera would see full houses. 


Los Angeles physicians are not lack- 
ing in active interest in musical affairs. 
For instance, there is Dr. Norman 
Bridge, the president of the symphony 
orchestra asociation, to whom the finan- 
cial and consequently the artistic success 
of that organization owes much for his 
guidance and aid; and there is Dr. An- 
drew Stewart Lobingier, who made a 
beautiful address on the results of a 
musician’s life work, at the Gamut Club’s 
last dinner, and who has a_ delightful 
article in the current issue of “The 
Music Student.” And then, there is op- 
portunity for musical missionary work 
even among the physicians; I was talk- 
ing to a doctor the other day who never 
had attended an opera, not even in the 
decade he had lived in Los Angeles. 


Schubert Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. J. T. An- 
derson; vice-president. Mrs. William 
Diffeld; secretaries, Mmes. Sargeant 
and Hall; treasurer, Miss Arrena Greer. 


Matinee Musical Club is featuring Los 
Angeles composers occasionally. Last 
week it presented compositions by Mor- 
ton F. Mason, Josephine Johnstone, Ed- 
ward Lebegott. Charles E. Pemberton 
and Fannie Dillon. The performers 
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were Mr. Mason, Mae Gates, Dana Bart- 
lett, Constance Balfour, Samuel Berg- 
man, E. E. Carter, Marjorie Hicks, Theo- 
dor Gordohn, Mrs. Lebegott, Adelaide 
Trowbridge and Fannie Dillon. 


Miss Aurelia Wharry is passing two 
days of the week at San Diego—when 
the floods permit—teaching voice in the 
San Diego Conservatory of Music—quite 
an acquisition to the San Diego vocal 
ranks. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a piano 
recital at the Shakespeare Club in Pasa- 
dena last Tuesday and she will be heard 
at other points in Southern California 
next week. Mrs. MacDowell is the 
widow of America’s foremost composer; 
she was a pupil of his prior to her mar- 
riage and is a pianist and lecturer of 
distinction. 

Augette Foret, soprano chansonniere 
of New York and Paris, gave a pro- 
gram of old songs at the Huntington 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, appearing in 
the costumes of the country and periods 
represented. Her selections included 
Bergerette. the early Victorian, Breton 
peasant, Marquis Louis XVI. period and 
folk songs. Mlle. Foret is an artist of 
rare accomplishment. 





By Robert O. Foote 
N writing “The Lie’ Henry Arthur 


Jones gave full play to a drama-mak- 
ing ability that is hardly second to any 
possessed by an English-speaking au- 
thor. Dealing with material meatier 
than that afforded by his later comedies 
he produced a play which in point of 
construction is a great achievement. 
Yet anyone seeing it must wonder why 
Mr. Jones has turned his wonderful 
training to a piece of work like this. Its 
best excuse is that it holds great pos- 
sibilities for the display of Margaret 
Illington’s compelling art; but, surely, 
Miss Illington could be as great in a 
medium which gave something more of 
truth and purity than center about the 
acts of two decent, courageous people 
in a selfish, cruel, despicable world. 
“The Lie” is holding the stage at the 
Mason Opera House this week and, in- 
cidentally, furnishing a demonstration 
that love of the drama is not really dead, 
since it has been a good attraction from 
a box office viewpoint. In “The Lie’ 
Miss Illington plays the part of the 
elder grand-daughter of a penniless Eng- 
lish baronet, a girl of fine feelings and 
generous impulses who is constantly re- 
minded that it is her duty to make a 
match which will relieve the family dis- 
tress. She succeeds in falling genuinely 
in love with the man she has been told 
she must “land,” and is on the point of 
carrying out her instructions, to her own 
great happiness, when she sacrifices her 
own chances to save from disgrace a 
younger sister who has gambled too 
recklessly with fate and is about to be- 
come a mother without the formality of 
providing a husband. She protects this 
erring sister, only to have the latter turn 
about, steal the love of her ideal by 
telling him that she is the mother of the 
child and generally provide ample op- 
portunity for the exercise of Miss Illing- 
ton’s emotional talents. To her great 
credit be it said that she exhibits ad- 
mirable repression. For the most part 
she keeps herself excellently under the 
restraint which would be habitual to a 
girl accustomed throughout life to habits 
of self-control. Only at the end of the 
third act, when she is told, by a man 
who sincerely loves her, of the decep- 
tion which has been practiced upon her 
by her sister, does she give way to un- 
checked feelings. With all due respect 
to Miss Illington, the best performer in 
the cast is Mildred Kahle, who plays the 
five-year-old son of the “Judas sister.” 
Miss Mildred, at least, knows how to 
enunciate clearly. Mercedes Desmore 
hardly fills the role of the scheming sis- 
ter, although she gives an excellent pre- 
sentation of the cruel woman finally be- 
trayed by her own wiles. C. Aubrey 
Smith, the man who makes things as 
right as they can be made, is something 
of a larger, less polished—in appearance 
—and more appealing John Drew. He 
is an actor it is a pleasure to watch. 
Richard Hatteras, as the man beloved 
by both women, is as thoroughly un- 
satisfactory in the part as can be imag- 
ined. To ask one to believe that this 
soft-faced dreamer is the sort of person 
upon whom his country depends in a 
crisis is an insult to the intelligence. G. 

Anson is not too theatrical in a 
thoroughly conventionalized role, that of 
a convivially inclined English country 
gentleman. 


Good Comedy at the Morosco 

“He Comes Up Smiling” is a play 
which makes an insistent demand for a 
genuine smile on the stage, to provoke 
similar joyous muscular contortions of 
the faces before the footlights and Ed- 
mund Lowe is supplying such a convinc- 
ing, contagious one at the Morosco 
Theater this week that the comedy of 
automobiles and happy dispositions 
promises to come up smiling for a run 
of considerable duration at that popular 
theater. At times, Edmund’s facial ex- 
pression of amused kindliness becomes 
almost a grin—and just so much the 
more catching. The leading man of the 
Oliver Morosco company is enjoying ia 
this delightful bit of stage nonsense an 
even “fatter” part than he had in the 
successful “Seven Keys to Baldpate” 
and he is showing he deserves it by 
keeping our friend the “Watermelon,” a 
tramp, in his sojourn among _ the 
wealthy, an almost realistic, decidedly 
likable chap, adroitly avoiding the 
easily-committed sin of making him 
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merely a burlesque figure. “He Comes 
Up Smiling” was first made familiar to 
the public in the form of an enjoyable 
summer novel by Charles Sherman, a 
sort of an Americanized, unsophisticated 
“Beloved Vagabond” tale. It has been 
revamped in many important points by 
Byron Ongley and Emil Nyitray in the 
dramatization and an ending supplied 
which may be better theatrical material 
but which is decidedly less artistic than 
that of the novel. In the play, as in the 
story, the most diverting character is 
absent in person but ever-present in 
spirit. “Father” and his epigrams fur- 
nish the hobo hero an always ready bit 
of repartee to endear him to the group 
of wealthy people he has met because 
he had the audacity to appropriate the 
clothes of a millionaire cotton speculator 
while the latter was in swimming. Pos- 
sessed of good clothes, the happy-go- 
lucky knight of the road allows himself 
to be virtually kidnapped by the party. 
which takes him for the man whose rai- 
ment he wears. He falls in love with the 
daughter of his supposed cotton market 
rival—Florence Rockwell looks pretty 
enough for anyone to fall in love with 
her—fools the girl’s father, disappears 
when he thinks he has played a caddish 
part in winning the charming heroine’s 
love and finally turns up smiling with 
the information that this time he is, in 
reality, a cotton manipulator of the 
ready wit with which he has been cred- 
ited throughout. It is not a play of 
noisy mirth, nor one of “thrills,” but a 
four-act comedy with a quiet, well sus- 
tained humor that is refreshing and 
wholesome after the sort of farce which 
is generally presented when a_ stock 
company desires a respite from “crook” 
drama or bucolic sentimentality. The 
production at the Morosco is admirably 
cast, even to the most minor parts. Lit- 
tle demand is made upon Florence 
Rockwell except that of being girlish, 
which she is amply qualified to be; 
Grace Travers has the only other femi- 
nine role in the plav, one which gives 
her small opportunities. It is in the 
character parts that the best work is 
done. James K. Applebee’s impersona* 
tion of a bibulous retired army officer is 
a little comedy all by itself. Wallace 
Howe has a fine bit as a grafting coun- 
tr telegraph operator and Frank Darien 
is more than comic-opera French as a 
chauffeur. 


Amateur Players in “The Two Virtues” 


Not only the play, but also the very 
cheerful music and beautiful stage set- 
tings were to the credit of the Amateur 
Players, Tuesday evening, when they 
presented “The Two Virtues,” by Alfred 
Sutro. Mrs. Harry Van Dyke was the 
member to whose skill and taste were 
due the two exquisite “sets” that are 
to be the permanent property of the as- 
sociation. The first scene is the library 
of Jeffery Panton’s apartments. A book- 
lined oak-paneled room, with  softly- 
tinted walls, harmonious pictures, gay 
and rich hangings with upholsterings to 
match; a set to do honor to the most 
professional scene painter. And the liv- 
ing room of Mrs. Guildford was equally 
artistic, but dainty and exquisite, where 
the other was rich. The “Amateur 
Players” need only to develop a play- 
wright to become something like a close 
corporation. “The Two Virtues” is a 
delightful comedy, full of the smart, 
bachelor talk beloved of English play- 
wrights. Are there really such bache- 
lors, one mentally queries, looking on? 
So witty, so penetrating, so. single- 
minded, and so guileless, withal! No 
wonder they have to hide themselves 
away from the feminine world—they are 
auite too fascinating. The part of Jef- 
fery Panton, the aforementioned bache- 
Jor. was capitally done bv Mr. Clarence 
Hoblitzelle, as was his sister, “Lady Mil- 
ligan,” by Mrs. Conway Evans. She had 
the accent and manner to perfection of 
the haughty lady of quality. First hon- 
ors for charm and ingenue fascinations 
must go to Mrs. Ravmond Stephens, who 
enacted the role of Mrs. Jervoise, the 
dream love of the bachelor, with the 
touch that so often makes the amateur 
performance more interesting than a 
professional one. Of course, there can- 
not be the finish that constant playing 
gives, nor the acts of voice carrying and 
placing that all professionals may claim 
over all amateurs. But there is a grace 
and spontaneity about doing a thing for 
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WOODLEY THEATRE 


838 So. Bdwy.—Phones A 3456, Bdwy. 83 
Shows Begin 11, 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, and 9:30 


ONE WEEK ONLY, BEGINNING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


DUSTIN FARNUM 


s est Paramount Success 





“The Gail of The Cumberlands” 








The Woodley Mammoth Pipe Orgam Music 


So well rendered by Mr. Harry H. Pike, is now greatly augmented by 
an excellent eight-piece orchestra, directed by Prof. Richard Schliewen, 
regarded as one of the ablest violinists and directors in the west. 





Coming Paramount Attractions 
THEODORE ROBERTS IN MARK TWAIN’S 
‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson’’ 

And 


ANNA HIJELD in “‘“Mad 2 la Presidente’’ 


L. E, BEHYMER 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM Z,4°,, , EHX 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


Adolph Tandler, Director 


Third Popular Concert 
Soloists 
MISS IDA SELBY, PIANIST S. S. VALENZA, HARPIST 
Saturday Evening, February 12, 8:30 
Popular Prices 25c and 50c Seat Sale at Trinity Box Office 


Sigmund Beel, Concert Master 


BROADWAY 


MASON OPERA HOUSE BET. 1ST aud 2ND 


WEEK STARTING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
Joe Weber Introduces the First Real Musical Comedy of the Year 


“Tle ONLY GIRL” 


By Henry Blossom and Victor Herbert 
Special Orchestra. Wonderful Girls. Wonderful Gowns. 
PRICES—Nights and Sat. Mat. 50c to $1.50, Wed. Mat., 25c to $1. 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: A-5343; Main 271 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE—FEBRUARY 7—SECOND WEEK 
Florence Rockwell and the Oliver Morosco Co. 

In the Smartest Comedy of the Year 


“HE COMES UP SMILING” 


Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c. Bargain Matinee Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, 25c, 50c. 


L, E. Behymer 


G 
TRINITY AUDITORIUM Sr, Avenue Magne 
TUESDAY NIGHT, FEB. 8 SATURDAY MATINEE, FEB. 12 


EMMY DESTINN 


Prima Donna Soprano Metropolitan, assisted by 
RODERICK WHITE, Violinist. MR. HOMER SAMUELS at the Piano. 


Prices: 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


EVA TAYLOR & CO.,, 
BELL RINGERS; MAYO & TALLY, Sweet Singers; MAE FRANCIS, Musi- 
cal Comedy Bits; BURLEY & BURLEY, Quaint Comedians; JAMES DUT- 


“Suspicious of Hubby;” Ralph Dunbar’s SINGING 


TONGS CO., Society Equestrians; COMFORT & KING, <“Coontown Di- 


vorcons;” MRS. GENE HUGHES & CO ine vouthy 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe Twice a Week News Views. 


MAJESTIC THEATER TRIANGLE PLAYS 


For Another Week Beginning February 7 


Billie Burke in “Peggy” 
Also Mack Sennett Keystone Comedy 


Mabel Normand and Roscoe Arbuckle in “He Did and He Didn’t” 


Box Office open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. Prices 35c, 25e and 10. Loges 50c 
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fun that may not be gainsaid. Miss Stella 
Seager as Alice Exern, the friend and 
protege of Mrs. Guildford, “the lady be- 
yond the pale,” was chic and interesting, 
while Alberta Keep as Freda Guildford 
improved with each moment of the play. 
She won sympathy with the audience as 
well as with the bachelor from the start. 
And such pretty gowns! In fact, the 
note of color in all the dresses was a 
definite part of the decorative scheme. 
The poet was as poets are—not! Mr. 
Andrew D. White must have despised 
the author for compelling him to be 
“such a silly ass.’ He did the nart in 
keeping with the requirements and de- 
serves congratulations. Bavlis the but- 
ler, by Mr. Charles B. Barlow, and Mary 
the maid by Miss Alice Seager, were all 
they could be. The entire production 
was a credit to Mr. Alfred Allen, the di- 
rector, and to the Amateur Players gen- 
erally. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


There is at least a novelty at the Or- 
pheum this week, on a bill which scarce- 
ly can be called notable. It is christened 
“Songmotion” and is a most pleasing 
blending of music and dance, presented 
by two women each of whom is an art- 
ist in her particular line. While Eva 
Gauthier, prima donna, sings in a way 
which marks her as a vocalist of no 
mean ability, her partner, Nila Devi, 
prima ballerina, gives dances of widely 
varying interest, the music and motion 
combined with extremely good taste. In 
addition, the two principals have the as- 
sistance of a ballet of four pretty girls. 
Ben Ryan and Harriette Lee, holdovers 
in their crazy comedy, continue to be the 
popular hit of the program. George 
Austin Moore, from Texas, has a pretty 
partner in Cordelia Haager, from Texas. 
but it is the man’s southern stories which 
make their act go. He has a realistic 
negro dialect and a collection of new 
darky yarns of high laughter voltage. 
John King carries the burden of the 
Comfort and King legal satire, “Coon 
Town Divorcons,” He “doubles,” appear- 
ing first as a much disgruntled married 
colored man and later as the aforesaid 
person’s wife. The masculine work is 
the better. Billy Golet, Dave Harris and 
Charles Morey, as the Harmony Trio, 
possess, in addition to pleasing voices, a 
remarkable versatility on musical instru- 
ments. Pretty, but hardly exciting, is 
the animal act which James Dutton and 
his company present with tlie aid of sev- 
eral beautiful white horses and white 
dogs. Harry Fern and his company re- 
main over from last week in their little 
play “Veterans,” the only excuse for 
which is a clever line of comedy sup- 
plied the star. Ruby Helder, the girl 
with the rich tenor voice. also holds 
over and continues to entertain her audi- 
ences with her songs. 


Musical Comedy Coming to Mason 


One of the two musical comedies to 
have an all-season run in New York last 
vear was “The Only Girl.” presented by 
Joe Weber at the Lyric Theater. “The 
Only Girl,’ which is to be seen at the 
Mason Opera House for six nights, with 
the usual matinees, opening next Mon- 
day, was written by Henry Blossom, 
who supplied book and lyrics, and Vic- 
tor Herbert, who composed the music. 
The story concerns a young comic- 
opera librettist who falls in love with 
the young woman he has engaged to 
write the music for his production and 
who renounces his confirmed hatred for 
women. In offering “The Only Girl,” 
Mr. Weber promises a first class produc- 
tion with a New York cast including 
Edna Munsey, Cecilia Navasio, Gene- 
vieve Houghton, Elsie Baird. Regina 
Richards, Ann Walker. Franklyn Far- 
num, Tom Burton, Russell Lennon, 
Frank Coombs and Alfred Fisher. There 
will be a chorus of pretty girls, arrayed 
in down-to-date finery, and an aug- 
mented orchestra, the members of which 
pais been selected by Mr. Herbert him- 
self. 


“He Comes Up Smiling” Second Week 

“He Comes Up Smiling” will begin 
its second week at the Morosco Theater 
Sunday afternoon. Florence Rockwell, 
Edmund Lowe and, in fact, all the mem- 
bers of the Oliver Morosco Companv 
are enjoying this clever “motor comedv” 
avite as much as are the capacity audi- 
ences which are seeing it nightly. It 
has a clean love story, crisp, sharp dia- 
logve and is given a particularly artistic 
setting. The plot, which concerns the 
adventures of a young tramp who 
eventually becomes redeemed. enriched 
and comnetent to win the hand of a cot- 
ton king’s daughter, is refreshingly new. 
Miss Rockwell is making her farewell 
anpearance at the Morosco in the role 
of Billy in “He Comes Up Smiling” and 
her excellent performance will make her 
long remembered there. Edmund Lowe, 
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as the tramp, bears the brunt of the act- 
ing and does much clever work. The 
play ranks as one of the best comedies 
ever seen in Los Angeles. 


Coming Features at the Orpheum 

Eva Taylor will be the headliner at the 
Orpheum for the week opening with 
Monday matinee, coming in a new act 
written for her by Laurence Grattan, in 
which the author figures, despite the 
fact that it is called “Suspicious of 
Hubby,” and he is the husband in the 
case in real life. An unusual act will be 
presented by the Ralph Dunbar Singing 
Bell Ringers. While this sort of enter- 
tainment is older than vaudeville it has 
not been seen for years. With the bell 
ringers will come Lloyd Garrett, fam- 
ous boy soprano. One-half of the once 
noted Empire City Quartette, in its day 
the best in vaudeville, will be repre- 
sented by Harry Mayo and Harry Tally 
in a choice selection of songs. Mae 
Francis is of the musical “single” va- 
riety of vaudeville femininity, but this 
time she will have with her Clarence 
Gaskill. Burley and Burley will bring 
a knockabout clown act of a different 
sort. Mrs. Gene Hughes and her com- 
pany will give the feature act, a lively 
little comedy entitled “Youth.” The 
holdovers will be James Dutton and his 
two pretty girl equestriennes, and Com- 
fort and King. Pathe News Views and 
the orchestral concert will complete the 
program. Week after next the Orphe- 
um will offer Evelyn Nesbit, with Jack 
Clifford, in songs and dances which are 
said to win strictly on the merits of the 
performers. 


Offerings on the Screen 
Terming a picture play “replete with 
red-blooded action and heart interest,” 
as publicity men are fond of doing, is 
true in about one instance in ten. Dus- 
tin Farnum in the latest Pallas-Par- 


Mme. Emmy Destinn at Trinity 


amount picture, “The Call of the Cum- 
berlands,” is one of these exceptions. 
As seen in advance view at the Wood- 
ley Theater, where it is to be put on next 
week, this mountain story, a large part 
of which is laid in city scenes, is one 
which has kept so close to the funda- 
mentals of human nature that its appeal 
cannot fail to be a wide one. It is a 
picturization of one of the books of 
Charles Neville Buck. In it Farnum is 
first seen as a swarthy son of the moun- 
tains, in love with a pretty neighbor and 
involved in a feud. He is coaxed to the 
city to develop his artistic ability and 
there makes a mark as an art student, in- 
cidentally experiencing a few love 
throbs, before the “Call of the Cumber- 
lands’ brings him back to his sweet- 
heart of the hills. Now, in attempting 
to show the transformation of an un- 
couth mountain man into a polished per- 
son of the world there are a great many 
thin places to be skimmed over and this 
Farnum picture seems to cross the ice 
even more safely than did the justly 
celebrated Eliza. Art student scenes 
are usually unconscious jokes on the 
screen, yet in this picture the moun- 
taineer and his fellow students are 
shown working on canvases which even 
an artist would recognize as paintings. 
This, it may be remarked, is something 
of a photoplay achievement. 


When Billie Burke’s first picture ven- 
ture, “Peggy,” was used to open the 
Majestic Theater as a high-class picture 
house, it was excusable to suppose that 
the power of her name had a great deal 
to do with the rush to see the Thomas 


Ince production. But now that “Peggy” 
is back at the Majestic this week and 
showing just as great pulling power we 
are afforded evidence that those who 
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NEW BURBANK THEATER 
Week Beginning February 7 


ORRIN JOHNSON in ‘“‘D’ARTAGNAN” 
An adaptation by Thomas H. Ince from “The Three Musketeers.” 
Popular prices, 25c, 15c, 10c. Loges 35c. 
Four Shows Daily, 11:30, 2:00, 4:30 and 8:15. 
Two Mack Sennett Keystone Comedies 
Weber and Fields in “Best of Enemies.” “A Janitor’s Wife’s Temptation” 


Main 1270, 60337. 


QUINN’S SUPERBA THEATER Week Beginning Feb. 7 
Pauline Frederic in “The Spider” 


A Surprising Paramount Picture 


Performances at 10:30 A. M., 12; 1:30, 3, 4:30, 6, 7:30 and 9 P. M. 
Prices Always 10-20-30c. 


TRIANGLE PLAYS 


All phone orders courteously received and promptly filled. 


TALLY’S 


Broadway 
Theatre 


833 South Broadway 


Week of Monday, February 7 


“EXCUSE MIE” 


Screen Version of the Great Stage Success 
Featuring VIVIAN MARTIN 


Fox Shows at 11, 12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 


° 9 = 842 So. 
Miller’s Main St. Photoplays 6, 7:40 and 9:15 p. b 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY. PETITE AND CHARMING 


VIVIAN MARTIN in “MERELY MARY ANN” 


The Wonderful Story of the Beautiful Housemaid Who Became a Rich Society Leader 


saw it the first time liked it, aside from 
their curiosity to see Miss Burke in pic- 
tures, and have been telling their 
friends about what a fine photoplay has 
been built about the charming Billie and 
William H. Thompson, the veteran act- 
or who played the crusty old Scotch- 
man whom she first annoys and then en- 
raptures. The Burke picture has had 
a worthy companion in “His Hereafter,” 
a rollicking Mack Sennett comedy in 
which Miss Louise Fazenda has a lead- 
ing part. It is a delightfully laughable 
production, though the story lacks the 
degree of continuity which might be 
desired. 





Tt would be hard to find a greater con- 
trast to “Peggy” than “The Sable 
Lorcha.”’ which is being shown at the 
other Triangle house, the Burbank, this 
week. It is a melodramatic Chinese tale 
guaranteed to send cold chills up and 
down the spines of its spectators and 
reveling in the intricacies of a plot 
which puts the old, dime novel thrillers 
of boyhood days to shame. But it is 
good melodrama, well acted, with Tully 
Marshall and Thomas Jefferson in the 
principal roles and for those who like 
their photoplays strong, should hold a 
great appeal. Mabel Normand and 
Rascoe Arbuckle are supplying relief, in 
a Keystone comedy taken in the east. 


“~ UR AFTER THE- 
ATRE SUPPER at 
one dollar a plate is 

proving exceptionally pop- 
ular Deyanite 


The a la carte service will, 
of course, be continued as 
usual in addition thereto. 


VERNON GOODWIN 
Vice-President & Manag- 
ing Director 

















“The Spider” at Quinn’s Superba 

In “The Spider,” which will be shown 
at Quinn’s Superba Theater beginning 
Monday, Pauline Frederick is said to 
have an unusual opportunity for the dis- 
play of her talents, as the subject pre- 
sents her in two diversely opposite roles, 
as Valerie St. Cry, a notorious Parisian 
beauty, and as this woman’s deserted 
daughter, Joan. In the impersonation 
of these dual but distinct characters, the 
emotional artiste performs wonders of 
character interpretation and of dramatic 
portrayal. The power of Miss Fred- 
erick’s art and the wide range of her 
screen capabilities were never better il- 
Iustrated. In the supporting cast play- 
ing opposite Miss Frederick in her 
double portrayal are Thomas Holding 
and Frank Losee. 


Was the Name 
of a Choctaw 
Indian Chief. 


Doubtless DE- 
LAY and Pro- 
crastinate were 
great friends of 
this chief 
But today those 
fellows are our 
greatest enemies 
and when we 
should make a 
will to protect 
wife and _ chil- 
dren---they step 
up and say‘‘wait 

_ awhile.” 

<« Don’t be an In- 

: dian! Have one 
of this bank’s 
representatives 
call today. 


“Excuse Me” at Tally’s 

Concentration on laughs has been well 
repaid in the film version of Rupert 
Hughes’ popular farce, “Excuse Me.” 
which will he seen next week at Tally’s 
Broadway Theater. The subject offers 
a striking relief to the general run of 
pictures and will be a welcome diver- 
sion. It has a steady thread of plot. run- 
ning via a Pullman car from Chicago 
to San Francisco, which is kept alive 
with amusing situations. The settings 
provide an ideal ground for George F. 
Marion to work out his black-face com- 
edy as the Pullman porter. In the cast 
are Geraldine O’Brien, Vivian Black- 
bern, Robert Fischer and MHarrison 
Ford. 


Our Safe Deposit Vaults 
are open Nights too,$2.50 


-SIXTH 4ND MAIN- 


BRANCHES Laine Ano Serine 


* 247% AND HOOVER 


D’Artagnan” at the Burbank 

Orrin Johnson, the noted Broadway 
star. will be presented by the Triangle 
at the Burbank theater next week in a 
magnificent Ince-supervised production 
of “D’Artagnan” an adaptation by 
Thomas H. Ince and J. G. Hawks of for Musicians and Artists. For 
Alexander Dumas’ immortal classic, terms, etce., apply to the manager. 
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Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 








ISS Eleanor Banning, the charming 


young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, was the guest of 
honor Wednesday evening at the Los 
Angeles Country Club, when Mrs. John 
Percival Jones and Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Earl entertained a number of the young- 
er set. Other guests were Miss Dor- 
othy Lindley, Miss Constance Byrne, 
Miss Helen Jones, Miss Mary Hughes, 
Miss Marguerite Hughes, Miss Marie 
Louise Bryant of San Francisco, Miss 
Lillian Van Dyke, Miss Iris Tree, Miss 
Aurora Almada, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss 
Amy Busch, Miss Katherine Banning, 
Miss Rosemary Sartori, Miss Eleanor 
Workman, Miss Frieda Maw, Miss Cel- 
lida Almada, Miss Winston, Miss Alice 
Elliott, Mr. Jack Macfarland, Mr. Don- 
ald O’Melveny, Mr. Joseph Banning, Jr., 
Mr. McDonald, Mr. Thomas Bruen 
Brown, Mr. Alvin H. Brown, Mr. Dem- 
ler, Mr. Marcus Marshall, Mr. Keck, 
Mr. Maynard McFie, Mr. Harrell J. 
Harrell, Mr. John M. Elliott, Jr... Mr. 
Brant, Mr. George Ennis, Mr. Frank 
Simpson, Mr. Cowell, Mr. Rankin, Mr. 
Lovett, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Creel, Mr. 
Sever, Mr. Jack Harrington, and Mr. 
Clarence Hoblitzelle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laurence Do- 
heny, Jr., were also among the local so- 
ciety folk entertaining at the Los An- 
geles Country Club Wednesday even- 
ing. Their gtiests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark Smith, Mr. and Mrs, Anson Lisk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Seeley, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Baers, Miss Ruth Grant, 
Mr. Warren Smith, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Dawson. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner’s guests were Mr. Mrs. Henry 
W. O'Melveny, Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Connell, Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank S. Hicks, Mrs. Kate S. Vos- 
burg, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, 
Mr. James Slauson and Mr. Alfred Wil- 
cox. 


Guests at the dinner-dance of Mr. and 
Mrs. George J. Denis were Mr. and 
Mrs. John Barnes Miller, Dr. and Mrs. 
Granville MacGowan, Dr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Jarvis Barlow, Mr. and Mrs. Dean 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake and 
Mr. Ygnacio Mott. There were numer- 
ous smaller parties and the occasion was 
markedly one of the most brilliant of 
the season’s affairs at the club house. 


Cards have been sent out by Mrs. 
Michael Francis Regan of 849 South 
Burlington avenue for Tuesday after- 
noon, February 8, the affair being in 
honor of the Ruskin Art Club of which 
she is a prominent member. About one 
hundred and fifty guests will be present 
from three until six o’clock. Mrs. Re- 
gan, one of the most charming of hos- 
tesses, will be assisted in receiving and 
entertaining by Mrs. Samuel Storrow, 
president, and other officers of the club 
as well as the board of directors. <A 
coterie of young women especially in- 
vited to assist are Mrs. C. C. Cottle, Mrs. 
Jotham W. Bixby, Jr., Mrs. Emory 
Brace, Miss S. Margaret Doran, Miss 
Lula Ruble, and Miss Pansy Whitaker. 
Music will be a delightful feature of the 
afternoon, Mr. Henri La Bonte, singing, 
with Mr. Archibald Sessions at the 
piano. The Ruskin Art Club, one of the 
most conservative yet brilliant of the 
local clubs, is now studying Russia, be- 
ing interested at present in the litera- 
ture and poetry of that country. 


Mrs. F. E. Wilbur of the Beverly Hills 
hotel was hostess Friday evening at a 
charmingly arranged dinner-dance, About 
twenty of her friends were invited for 
the affair, these including Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton E. Green, Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
P. Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jewett 
Schweppe, Mr. and Mrs. James R. Page, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cook, Mr. and 
Mrs. William W. Mines, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Perry Story, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
ley Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Guy B. Barham, 
Mrs. Ernest Brackett, Mr. Hartley Sey- 
mour, Mr. Dan Blair, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Bosbyshell, and Miss Marian 
Thompson. 


Mrs. M. S. Le Roy and her daughters, 
the Misses Dora and Alma Le Roy of 
Iowa, who are the house guests of Judge 
and Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell are being 
delightfully entertained while visitors 
here. Wednesday Mrs. Hubbell gave a 
charming, although informal, tea in their 
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honor, between sixty and seventy guests 
being invited in for the occasion. As- 
sisting Mrs. Hubbell were Mrs. I N. 
Van Nuys, Mrs. J. Ross Clark and Mrs. 
Joseph Clark. Friday the visitors were 
entertained at a delightful dinner party 
given for them by Dr. and Mrs. H. G 
Brainard. Monday Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Graves, Jr., and Judge and Mrs. 
Stephen C. Hubbell will give a theater 
party and supper in compliment to Mr. 
Allen Le Roy, a number of the younger 
set being asked. And Wednesday, Feb- 
rvary 9 a tea will be given in honor of 
Mrs. Le Roy and the Misses Le Roy by 
Mrs. Boyle Workman at her home. 


Miss Marguerite Burns of San Fran- 
cisco is expected to arrive today for a 
visit here with her uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. James P. Burns of 3538 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Roberts of 1033 South 
Alvarado street of the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss May Agatha Rob- 
erts to Mr. Victor Irving Gilbert. Miss 
Roberts who was graduated last June 
from the Westlake School for Girls has 
many friends in the younger set. Mr. 
Gilbert, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilmon Irving Gilbert of Evanston, 
Illinois, is prominent in club and busi- 
ness circles of that city. He also has 
many friends in this city where he 
visited a few years ago. 


In honor of Mrs. Herbert Dana Brad- 
ford of Omaha, who is visiting here as 
the guest of her mother, Mrs. Charles H. 
King of Manhattan Place, Mrs. C. H. 
Fenton of 4845 Elmwood avenue enter- 
tained Thursday with a charmingly ar- 
ranged dancing party. Guests included 
members of the younger married set 
and Mrs. Fenton was assisted by her 
mother, Mrs. I. H. Carroll. The living 
room and dining room were decorated 
with quantities of crimson blossoms and 
foliage. The buffet supper was served in 
the kitchen, which had been converted 
into a veritable garden of greenery. The 
broad veranda was inclosed with tar- 
paulin and oriental rugs and easy chairs. 
Cards also were enjoyed. About eighty- 
five guests were present. 


Among the welcomed guests here this 
week were Lieutenant and Mrs. Shepler 
Ward Fitz Gerald, the latter formerly 
Miss Adeline Kellogg, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Giles Kellogg of Wilshire 
Boulevard. The wedding of the young 
couple, a_brifliant social event, took 
place in December and since their re- 
turn from their trip Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Fitz Gerald have been at Coronado, 
where the former was stationed. They 
enjoved a stay of several days with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kellogg, leaving Thursday for 
San Francisco. From there Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Fitz Gerald will sail on the 
United States Transport Thomas for the 
Philippines. Mr. Fitz Gerald is con- 
nected with the aviation corps of the 
army. 


Miss Tone Hudson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Rousseau Hudson, has 
named March 1, as the date for her mar- 
riage to Mr. Lawrence Baker, the cere- 
monv taking place in St. John’s church 
in West Adams street. Mrs. Guy Boyn- 
ton, sister of the bridegroom, is to as- 
sist as matron of honor, while Mr. Guy 
Boynton will attend Mr. Baker as best 
man. Miss Virginia Dunham will be 
maid of honor and the videsmaids will 
he Miss Mildred Strone and Miss Grace 
McCormack. The ushers will be Mr. 
Harrv Rivers. Mr. Marion Rivers, Mr. 
Paul Maurer, Mr. Adkinson Bowden and 
Mr. Paul Blenkiron. Many delightful 
affairs are being given in honor of the 
charming bride-elect among which was 
the dinner party given at the Sierra 
Madre Club recently by Miss Mildred 
Strong, the dinner being followed by a 
theater party. Another affair arranged 
in honor of Miss Hudson was the bridge 
luncheon given Saturday by Miss Vir- 
vinia Dunham at her home, 629 Hobart 
bonlevard. The wedding promises tn be 
a brilliant event. 


Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor and her 
small son, Master Clarke Keeley, Jeft 
this week for a ten days’ trip to the 
Yosemite. They were accompanied by 
Mrs. Madge Hardenburg. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Barrows en- 
tertained Monday evening with a the- 
ater partv at the Mason Opera House, 
followed by a supper at the Alexandria. 
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ON'T get the idea that Munsing- 

wear—just because 

talked of—is high priced. Its splen- 
did fitting and wearing qualities give 
you that notion. 
comfortably every curve and angle of 
the body—gives and takes with every 
movement. 
we cannot correctly fit from our wide 
selection of styles and fabrics—woman, 
man or child. 


Women’s and Children’s Third Floor, 
Men’s and Boys’ First Floor. 


its so much 


It keeps its fit, covers 


There’s hardly anyone that 


W. ROBINSON CO. 
SEVENTH AND GRAND 


Their guests included Mr, and Mrs, Wal- 
ter Perry Story, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
W. O'Melveny, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes, Miss 
Rosita Nieto and Mr. Thomas Bruen 
Brown. 


Mrs. T. F. Miller entertained infor- 
mally at tea Tuesday afternoon. The 
affair was given at her home, 909 Lake 
street, and about fifty friends were in- 
vited for the occasion. Assisting Mrs. 
Miller were Mrs. E. Bennett and 
Mrs. Clark Miller. 


Mrs. John Slater Chapman, who re- 
cently returned home from an extended 
European trip, was the guest of honor 
at an informal luncheon Friday. Her 
hostess was Mrs. Joseph D. Blanchard 
of West Adams street. 


One of the prettily arranged lunch- 
eons of the week was that given Wed- 
nesday by Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst at her 
home, 3558 Wilshire boulevard. Spring 
flowers and greenery were artistically 
combined in the decorations, places be- 
ing arranged for Mrs. Joseph Sartori, 
Mrs. Kate Vosburg, Mrs. Edward Silent, 
Madame Fiske and her guest, Miss Tay- 
lor of Connecticut; Mrs. Hamilton Bow- 
man Rollins, Mrs. Roy Jones, Mrs. John 
R. Haynes and Mrs. I. B. Newton. 


Miss Eleanor Banning was _ hostess 
Tuesday evening at a dinner party pre- 
ceding the Amateur Players’ perform- 
ance at the Gamut Club auditorium. Her 
guests included Lieutenant and Mrs. 
William Robert Munroe, Miss Iris Tree, 
Miss Kate Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
gan O. Adams, Miss Frieda Maw, Mr. 
Thomas Bruen Brown, Mr. Jack Mac- 
farland and Mr. Joseph Banning, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lee Lewis of 
241 South Kenwood street, Glendale, 
announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Catherine Lewis to Lieu- 
tenant John Conrad Naul of the Fourth 
field artillery. The wedding will take 
place prior to Lieutenant Naul’s de- 
parture for Panama. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Moore Bishop 
have moved into their new home at 
Eighth Avenue and Twenty-fifth street, 
where they are at home to their many 
friends. 


Felicitations are being extended Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Field of San Fran- 
cisco upon the arrival of a little daugh- 
ter, who is to be named Aimee Bruns- 
wig Field. Mrs. Field before her mar- 
riage was Miss Aimee Brunswig. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien 
N. Brunswig of West Adams street. 

Mrs. William M. Duncan of 700 Har- 
vard boulevard was hostess Tuesday aft- 
ernoon at a delightful card party given 
at her home for about thirty-five guests. 
Auction bridge and five-hundred were 
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Why not settle 
that Question 


NOW— 
Your Drinking Water. 


The Greatest 
Health Insurance 


Twenty-one years 
the Standard 


It’s absolutely pure, wholesome 
and pleasant 


PHONE YOUR ORDER 


Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 


Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 


played. Mrs. Duncan was assisted by 
Mrs. James Adams. Guests from out- 
of-town who were especially honored 
were Miss Amy Wier of Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, and Mrs. Rauchfus of Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Frank gave an 
informal dinner at their home on Ho- 
bart boulevard Saturdav evening. Spring 
flowers interspersed with Kewpie dolls 
were used in the decorations. Guests 
included Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Frank, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cole, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. S. Hellman, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
R. Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Fleish- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Meyberg 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gus Meerties. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Barclay of 1506 
Harvard boulevard announce the en- 
gagement of their sister, Miss Bessie S. 
Cook to Mr. Ernest W. Kemp of Den- 


ver. The marriage will take place in 
March. 


Mrs. James Soutter Porter of the 
Darby has left for the east for a visit 
of several weeks in New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Flint of Pasa- 
dena Jeft the first of the week for a so- 
journ of several weeks in the east. They 
plan to pass a part of the time in New 
York and will also visit at the home of 
Mrs. Flint’s mother near Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coffin are plan- 
ning a most enjoyable entertainment fur 
Thursday evening, February 10. The 
affair will be a dinner-dance at the Ales- 
andria and it will be one of the brilliant 
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Week of February 5 to February 12 


Main Museum Gallery, Exposition 
Park—Arts and Crafts Exhibition; 
Print Makers; California Society 
of Etchers. 


Print Room—Water color sketches 
by Marion Holden Pope. Califor- 
nia Society of Miniature Painters; 
Bookbinders’ Exhibition. 


Friday Morning Club—Joint Exhibi- 
tion of Miss Luvena Buchanan and 
Edward Vsyikal, Portrait and 
Landscape. 


IKXanst Gallery—854 S. Hill. 
Gamble canvases. 


Raymond Gould Shop—324 
Fifth. Italian Objects d'Art. 


O'Hara & Livermore—253 East Col- 
orado, Pasadena—Warren E. Rol- 
lins’ canvases. 


Huntington Hotel, G@ak Knoll—Max 
Weiczorek, Portraits. 


Bentz Art Rooms—213 West Fourth. 
Old Chinese porcelains. 


John 


West 


By Mary M. Du Bois 


RDERLY chaos, if such a thing 


there be, reigns in the large gal- 
lery in the museum at Exposition Park. 
The San Diego paintings have been 
started on their way and the main gal- 
lery is given over to the First Annual 
Arts and Crafts Salon. Antique rugs 
from China, Asia Minor and Persia 
make a gorgeous yet subdued splash of 
color in the cold green light of the gal- 
lery. These ancient craftsmen, long 
since dust, unwittingly are sending their 
contributions to this newest and latest 
salon of modern exponents of their art. 
If one could but summon up _ these 
ghosts of dead and gone artisans what 
secrets might we not learn of dyeing, 
weaving and designing to help our work- 
ers on this alien shore. Pottery jars, 
tiles and bowls elbow hand hammered 
copper trays, bowls and sconces wait- 
ing impatiently the organizing hand 
which shall give them breathing space 
and a chance to preen themselves for 
display. Woven, embroidered and hand- 
blocked textiles make an interesting 
study of color as thev lie piled in heaps 
waiting their turn to be put in the cases. 

kk Ox 


In the print room is a collection of 
miniatures from the California Society 
of Miniature Painters and a collection 
of portraits in the little which Mrs. Re- 
gan has gathered from the far places 
of the earth. To the book-lover the 
cases devoted to beautiful and individ- 
ual book-binding will prove a lure. 
Leathers in quiet grays, warm reds or 
neutral blues are enriched with tooling 
done in gold, in simple or intricate lines. 
What happiness to have one’s favor- 
ites bound with such understanding and 
svmpathy! Go to the museum, the ex- 
hibition will be open Saturday at the 
latest, and find what interests you most, 
be it picture, textile, pottery, or brass. 


* Ok Ok 


Mr. Howard Weston has in charge 
the exhibition of artistic photographs on 
the south wall of the main gallery at 
Exposition Park. Mr. Weston has de- 
voted much time and energy to collect- 
ing these photographs from all parts 
of the country and the exhibition is sure 
to be an interesting one. 


* * * 


On the west wall of the large gallery 
of the Museum is displaved the etch- 
ings, monotypes, wood-block prints, 
aqua tints and color etchings of the 
California Society of Etchers. Among 
the local peonle represented in this so- 
ciety. most of whose members are from 
northern California, are Benjamin P. 
Brown, Hannah Thompson. Marco Zim, 
Helen Clarke Chandler and Bessie Ha- 
zen. Lotis Christian Mullgardt, archi- 
tect of the Court of Abundance at the 
San Francisco Exposition, has two 
lithographs, the most interesting called 
“Entrance to Varied Industries Palace 
on a Rainy Dav.” The mass and solid- 
itv of the building. the feeling of en- 
closure heightened by the shadows are 
in strone contrast to the snirit of the 
onen felt in the expanse of sky above 
the palace. 

Two women, Gertrude Partington 
and Bertha Jacques. deserve especial 
mention. Miss Partington contributes 
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two etchings, “Chinatown” and “Court 
of the Ages.’ The latter is executed 
with a sure, light touch; the height of 
the building is expressed by a series of 
vertical lines and further accented by 
the figure at its base. An atmosphere 
of mystery, almost oriental, is in the 
sketch. “Chinatown” is distinguished by 
the same feeling, but is even finer in its 
suggestion. The etcher has caught well 
the salient physical characteristics of 
the Chinaman in the dark figure that 
slinks along in front of the Chinese 
shops. The two Americans with their 
hacks to the observer are not less clev- 
erly rendered. 

Bertha Jacques has three prints to 
her credit. “Fish Market, Venice,” “Ger- 
man Building in Spring,’ and “The 
Temple” are all noteworthy for their 
simplicity of treatment, light touch and 
poetic conception. Ernest W. Roth in 
“Old Florence’ is most pleasing in 
composition. He, too, has expressed 
well the mellowness of old walls, the 
lines of the picturesque windows and 
the delightful span of the arches through 
which flows the river suggested by only 
a few, well-chosen lines. A number of 
etchings from this collection still re- 
main to be hung. -To these attention 
will be given next week. 
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Mr. John W. Gamble has on view at 
the Kanst gallery a dozen or so of his 
characteristic canvases. Patches of 
blue lupin, the rose of wild phlox, or 
the yellow of poppies against a hack- 
grotnd of spring or summer green 
supplies the motif for most of his can- 
vases. To the lover of nature these bits 
of California will make their appeal. 

kk * 


Max Wieczorek has been notified by 
the California-Panama Exposition that 
he has been awarded a silver medal for 
the work which he exhibited there, 
called “The Bluebird.” Mr. Wieczor- 
ek’s exhibition at the Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena, has been attracting much at- 
tention and he has made arrangements 
to continue it for another month. 

* * * 


California scenes and California artists 
figure largely in the exhibition of Ameri- 
can oils and sculpture now on exhibition 
at the Chicago Art Institute. Among 
these E. Irving Couse shows ‘“Moon- 
light, Pueblo of Taos.” Miss Donna 
Schuster is exhibiting “The Convales- 
cent,” which is a portrait of Miss Rose 
Lippincott. California scenes are repre- 
sented by John F. Stacy in two can- 
vases called “The Hills of Belvedere” 
and “Through the Eucalyptus,” and by 
Francis Brown’s “Rocks and Cypress, 
Sunny California.” Other scenes in the 
Southwest are Albert L. Groll’s “Rain 
Clouds, Arizona,” and Victor Higgins’ 
“Nomen of Jaos” and “Oka and Wal- 
macho” and “White Stone’ and W. 
Ufer’s “Isleta Water Carriers.” Robert 
Hewie shows two canvases painted dur- 
ing his recent visit to the Southwest. 
William Wendt exhibits one of his char- 
acteristic landscapes called “The Crag.” 


Social and Personal 
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parties of the February calendar. Mr. 
Coffin is a brother of Mrs. Lee Phillips, 
who undoubtedly will be one of those 
receiving. 


Mrs. Emily Perkins has returned 
home from an enjoyable eastern trip 
She passed the greater part of her time 
visiting her voung son who is attending 
Harvard University. 


Mrs. William Wilshire of San Fran- 
cisco has come down for a visit with her 
daughter, Mrs. Harold Plummer, at her 
home on West Twentv-eighth street. A 
number of informal affairs will be given 
in compliment to Mrs. Wilshire while 
a visitor here. 


Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet is plan- 
ning to entertain Wednesday evening, 
March 1, with a dancine party at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. The affair will 
take place on the evening of the regu- 
Jar dinner-dance at the club and will 
prove quite a delightful feature of the 
occasion. 


Among the many merry. affairs 
planned for this month will be the an- 
niversary party which will celebrate the 
marriage a year ago, of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California, 

JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 
Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 


CUMNOCK ACADEMY 


Tenth Year Opened September 28 
All Usual High School Subjects. Write 
for Interesting Catalogue. 
Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figueroa 
Cumnock Szhool of Expression 
Opened October 4. 


Morgan O. Adams. The affair will be 
given Saturday evening, February 12, 
at the home of Mr. Adams’ parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Adams in Chester 
Place, where the young couple made 
their home until recently. At present 
they are living at the former home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Chandler on West 
Thenty-third street. Guests at the an- 
niversary party will include the friends 
who were in their bridal party and a 
few others, about thirty being invited. 


Mrs. D. K. Edwards and her daugh- 
ter were hostesses recently at a beau- 
tifully appointed luncheon given at the 
California Club. French baskets of 
spring flowers with corsage bouquets of 
violets and primroses were used in the 
decorating. Places were arranged for 
Mrs. Frank Gibson, Mrs. George Her- 
bert Wigmore, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, 
Mrs. Boyle Workman, Mrs. L. T. Garn- 
sey, Mrs. Fred Baker, Mrs. John P. 
Jones, Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, Mrs. 
Stephen C. Hubbell, Mrs. Sumner P. 
Hunt, Mrs. M. S. LeRoy, Mrs. Edwin 
S. Rowley, Mrs. B. F, Coulter, Mrs. 
Frank J. Hart, Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, 
Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mrs. William Coch- 
ran, Mrs. Snell, Mrs. C. E. Day, Mrs. 
Margaret Frick, Mrs. J. Ross Clark, 
Mrs. Z. D. Mathus, Mrs. Howard Riv- 
ers, Mrs. T. Rivers, Mrs. Benjamin 
Harding, Mrs. R. W. Burnham, Mrs. W. 
A. Spalding, Mrs. Moses, Mrs. A. L. 
Ogilvie, Mrs. W. T. Maurice, Mrs. J. 
X. Ferguson, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Warren, 
Mrs. Boeschke, Miss Witmer and Mrs. 
Arthur Braly. 


Hostesses at the bi-monthly dinner 
dance at the Los Angeles Country Club 
Wednesday were Mrs. George J. Denis, 
Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. 
Sayre Macneil and Mrs. Morgan O. 
Adams. The younger matrons presided 
over the Dutch treat tables. A num- 
ber of delightful parties were given as a 
part of the evening's festivities. Mrs. 
John Percival Jones entertained with a 
dinner in compliment to Miss Eleanor 
Banning. Mrs. Frank J. Thomas was 
hostess at a dinner party for ten and 
the Edward Lawrence Dohenys also en- 
tertained. 


In honor of Miss Eleanor Banning, 
whose debut this season is the occasion 
of a delightful series of teas and dances, 
Miss Anita Patton entertained with a 
daintily appointed luncheon at the Mid- 
wick Country Club Saturday afternoon. 
Spring flowers were artistically combined 
with foliage in the decorations. Besides 
the guest of honor those enjoying Miss 
Patton’s hospitality were Mrs. George 
S. Patton, Jr, Mrs. Lawrence B. Burck, 
Mrs. William Hamilton Toaz, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Mercer Brunswig, Mrs. Hugh Ste- 
wart, Mrs. Sayre Macneil, Mrs. Howard 
Huntington, Mrs. Ervin S. Armstrong, 
Mrs. Sydney I. Wailes, Mrs. Stuart 
O'Melveny, Mrs. Alfred Wright, Mrs. 
Kellogg, Mrs. William Robert Munroe, 
Mrs. Norbert Murray, Mrs. Hugh Pur- 
cell, Mrs. Frank Watkins, Mrs. John 
North, Mrs. Samuel Brown Thomas, 
Miss Katherine Mellus, Miss Lillian 
Van Dyke, Miss Gertrude King, Miss 
Katherine Banning. Miss Lucy Clark, 
Miss Inez Clark, Miss Elizabeth Helm, 
Miss Adelaide Brown, Miss Marjorie 
Lacy. Miss Lucy Brown, Miss Gerald- 
ine Frick. Miss Beatrice Fox and Miss 
Frieda Maw. 


Formal announcement is made by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. N. Teague of 1649 St. An- 
drew’s place of the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Pearl Lacey Teague to 
Mr. George W. Retzer, Jr. The wed- 
ding will be an event of the near future. 
Both Miss Teague and her fiance are 
well known here, the latter being prom- 
inent as a member of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, 


Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


ete: 
213 W. FOURTH ST. 
Tel. A 48386 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Cal. 


Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gif.s for All Occasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

3 BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 

Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 


A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 
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323 SUTTER STREET 
Z SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 


Science. Studios and Halls! for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 
For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S.' Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Harvard School tilitaryy 


The Coast School for Boys 

Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 

Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt, Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 

pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 

Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, South Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
Sleeping porches; open air gymnas- 
ium; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction. 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 35630 


O > 5 
Girls’ Collegiate School 
Adams and Hvuover Strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academic, Post Gradu- 
ate Ccurses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househ7ld Heonomics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 


Urban Military Academy 
800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 
For Illustrated Catatogue Write 
Cc. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 


Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 
New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 

Miss I. GC. Pirret, Principal. 
Home 56689 





J\EW people today would think of 

associating the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
of John Bunyan with the inner meaning 
and lessons of the present disastrous 
war. And yet the book which has been 
termed by an ex-President of the United 
States—and perhaps rightly, for of its 
strength and brilliancy there can be no 
two opinions—as “in its practical teach- 
ings the best book that this war has 
produced,” bases its ethics on the im- 
mortal allegory. Facing the four parts 
into which it is divided are lengthened 
quotations from Bunyan. The first is 
the passage where the combat between 
Christian and Apollyon is described, a 
real piece of fighting: “Then Apoilyon 
straddled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, ‘I am void of fear 
in this matter, prepare thyself to die; 
for 1 swear by my infernal Den, that 
thou shalt go no further; here will I spill 
thy soul.” The second is the passage 
where Christian tells Faithful how he 
has met with a man called Shame, who 
declared to him “that a tender con- 
science was an unmanly thing, and that 
for a man to watch over his words and 
ways, so as to tie himself up from that 
hectoring liberty that the brave spirits 
of the times accustom themselves unto, 
would make him the ridicule of the 
times.” Next, prefixing the first chapter 
of Part III, entitled “A Revolutionary 
Period” (January 1901-July 1914), comes 
the incident of Christian’s meeting with 
the three men “fast asleep with fetters 
upon their heels,’ Simple, Sloth, and 
Presumption. The last extended Bun 
yan quotation gives the record of the 
woeful fate of these men “hanged up in 
irons. a little way off on the other side. 
... They turned several out of the way. 
There was Slow-Pace, that was per- 
suaded to do as they. They also pre- 
vailed with one Short-wind, with one 
No-heart, with one Linger-after-lust, 
and with one Sleepy-head, and with a 
young woman whose name was Dull, to 
turn out of the way and become as 
they.” 

The reason why the author, Frederick 
Scott Oliver, finds the gist of the whole 
matter in a book more than two hun- 
dred years old, lies in this fact, that the 
psychology of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
written at a time when there was a dead- 
ly struggle between the forces of over- 
weening national power and the claims 
of conscience and humanity—its publica- 
tion was contemporaneous with the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
the “Dragonnades”—is incisive and il- 
luminating to a degree that astonishes 
the “judiciotis reader.” John Bunyan’s 
outlook on life was at bottom the same 
as Lord Roberts’, who may be called 
the hero of this treatise, a man “who 
obeyed his instinct as he obeyed his con- 
science—humbly and devoutly. The dic- 
tates of both proceeded from the same 
source. It was not his own cleverness 
which led him to his conclusions, but 
the hand of Providence which drew 
aside a veil. and enabled him to see the 
truth” (Preface xxiii). 

Exactly three years ago, “various 
meetings and discussions took place un- 
der Lord Roberts’ roof and elsewhere, 
between a small number of persons, who 
held widely different views, and whose 
previous experience and training had 
been as different as were their opinions.” 
So Mr. Oliver tells us in his preface. 
He had prepared a summary of their 
conclusions for publication, but there 
were delays, augmented by the troubles 
in Ireland which claimed Lord Roberts’ 
first attention: and the great war had 
broken out before he set himself grimly 
to the task. The astonishing, almost 
liberal, fulfilment of the prophecies con- 
tained in the original draft lent a zest to 
the working out of the completer form. 
Oddly enough, sternly as the old field- 
marshal warned his fellow-countrymen 
against the warlike designs and agegres- 
sive policv of Germany, he was the one 
leading Englishman whom Germans 
seemed to respect as “an honorable and, 
through his renown, a dangerous enemy 
_ . personally an extraordinarily 
brave enemy.” 

The main themes of “Ordeal of Bat- 
tle” are finding more acceptance today 
in this country and elsewhere than a 
short time ago. First comes the postu- 
late that policy and armaments must 
keep pace with each other; that in in- 
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ternational affairs, when we insist on 
this or that provision being carried out, 
relying on forensic or professorial argu- 
ment, it is mere “bluff” and will so be 
treated unless there is behind it the 
strong sanction of adequate armaments 
to see to its enforcement. The writer 
shows, throughout, a lack of confidence 
in the lawyer type of politician, who 
ends a triumphantly logical plea with a 
smile of serene self-complacency, and 
may be all the while floating down with 
his party to a national Niagara. 


Next comes the insistence that man- 
hood suffrage carries with it the obliga- 
tion of national service; that to rely 
upon hired help in the last resort that 
we may enjoy ease and wealth is sui- 
cidal. The world has not changed; the 
nation which heaps up riches and land 
and neglects its defenses, despising and 
sneering at the self-sacrificing soldier 
type, will fall a prey to some _ other 
stronger organization. Jt is in this 
strain that he closes: “The things we are 
finding hardest to overcome in our foes 
are not the immortal gibberings of pro- 
fessors, or the blundering cynicism of 
the German foreign office, or the meth- 
odical savagery of the General Staff, 
whether in Belgium or on the high seas. 
These are the sources of weakness and 
not of strength; and even at the present 
stage it is clear that, although they 
have inflicted immeasurable suffering, 
they have done the German cause con- 
siderably more harm than good. 


“Our real obstacles are the loyalty, 
the self-sacrifice, and the endurance of 
the German people.” A decade ago Mr. 
Oliver published a “Life of Alexander 
Hamilton,” a work of singular force and 
weight, and he is well acquainted with 
American institutions. The vital ques- 
tions of national and international policy 
are common to the United States and to 
the British Empire, and the problem be- 
ing worked today, on fields of battle, is 
whether or not Anglo-American institu- 
tions will survive. Consequently, Col- 
onel Roosevelt may well be justified in 
his “wish that every American would 
read Mr. Oliver’s book and would real- 
ize that everything there said as to both 
the shortcomings and the needs of the 
English people applies with far greater 
force to the American people at the 
present time.” (“Ordeal of Battle.’ By 
Frederick Scott Oliver. Macmillan and 
Co. Bullock’s.) M. D. 


Magazines for February 


“Budget or Pork Barrel?’ is the big 
question in the February World’s Work, 
which in its article on responsible gov- 
ernment this month “has the goods” on 
a number of congressmen whose pic- 
tures it presents, together with photo- 
graphs of fine federal buildings erected 
in small, out-of-the-way communities. 
“Our New Gold Goes Adventuring” is 
the title of an illustrated article by 
French Strother telling of the oppor- 
tunities in South America and the orient 
for the capital which America has ac- 
cumulated as a result of the war. Fred- 
erick Moore writes of “Yuan Shih-Kai 
and the Throne of China” and there are 
other interesting articles, including one 
on “Henry P. Fletcher,” our new am- 
bassador to Mexico, by George Marvin. 


Poetry for February has a notable con- 
tribution in a group of nine recent 
poems by William Butler Yeats, whose 
present mood, whether lyric or satiric, 
shows no less of inspiration. A signal 
feature of the number is a narrative in 
free verse by Henry B. Fuller, the Chi- 
cago novelist, author of “The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani,” which James Hune- 
ker recently proclaimed “a neglected 
American masterpiece,” in which he is 
eminently right. Agnes Lee has a dra- 
matic poem based on an episode of the 
Eastland disaster. F. S. Flint. the Eng- 
lish Imagist, has a group of London 
poems. Another poignant little poem of 
city life is by William Laird. Two 
young poets who are contributors are 
Alfred Kreymborg and G. Tucker Bisp- 
ham. In the prose section Carl Sand- 
burg discusses the work of Ezra Pound. 


Another of Theodore Dreiser’s plays, 
“The Rag Pickers.” which will appear in 
his forthcoming “Plays of the Natural 
and Supernatural,” has been accepted 
for stage production by Wallis Clark, 
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Polytechnic Elementary School 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 


PASADENA 


Why Burden Your Wife 


with the management of your Estate? Your Will can be 
so drawn as to relieve her of all unnecessary cares. 


Read our booklet on Wills. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


German AmericanSBank 


Efficient 


Service 


Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 
Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


“The Three Musketeers.” Though it 
will not be this noble actor’s first ap- 
pearance in a photoplay it will offer him 
a romantic role that affords him better 
opportunities than he has ever enjoyed 
since he deserted the footlights for the 
studio. In the cast which supported 
Johnson were Dorothy Dalton, Louise 
Glaum, Rhea Mitchell, George Fisher, 
Harvey Clarke, Walt Whitman and Ar- 
thur Maude. On the same program with 
“D’Artagnan” will be two Mack Sennett 
Keystone comedies, “The Best of En- 
emies,” featuring the famous fun-mak- 
ers, Weber and Fields, and “A Janitor’s 
Wife’s Temptation,” with Fred Mace 
and Betty Marsh. 





“Peggy” Continues at the Majestic 

Billie Burke in the delightful photo- 
play “Peggy” is to be retained for an- 
other week at the Majestic to satisfy 
the demand for tickets. Miss Burke has 
conquered a new world at the Majestic 
—the realm of the photoplay—and the 
largest throngs which the theater has 
ever held have been applauding the 
Scotch-American comedy. In addition 
to “Peggy,” Mack Sennett is to present 
Roscoe Arbuckle and Mabel Normand 
on the same program, in “He Did and 
He Didn't.” Roscoe Arbuckle does a 
straight comedy part in this excellent of- 
fering which makes him stand out as 
one of the foremost actors in that line 
ef endeavor in photoplays. As a pros- 
perous physician, living happily with his 
wife, Mabel Normand, in his big man- 
sion, Roscoe’s jealousy is aroused when 
William Jefferson visits Mabel, who is 
an old school mate. Thus begins a 
story which never lags and affords the 
actors many opportunities for effective 
work, 


Mme. Emmy Destinn Recital 

By far the most interesting vocal re- 
citals of the season will be those of 
Mme. Emmy Destinn, the distinguished 
Bohemian-American soprano, who will 
appear at Trinity Auditorium Tuesday 
evening, February 8 and Saturday mat- 
inee, February 12. For seven years this 
great artist was one of the most valu- 
able vocalists the Metropolitan Opera 
House ever had and from the viewpoint 
of versatility no singer, with the pos- 
sible exception of Antonio Scotti, has 
heen called upon to take more roles than 
has Mme. Destinn. This year she is mak- 
ing her first concert tour of the United 
States, her principal object in leaving 
the Metropolitan being to become better 
acquainted with the general public of 
her adopted countrv. In the two pro- 
grams to be presented here Destinn will 
he assisted by Roderick White, the 
gifted young American violinist. Of a 


distinguished family—he is the brother 
of Stewart Edward White, the writer, 
and Gilbert White, the artist—Roderick 
White has appeared with the leading 
orchestras of the world as soloist. The 
programs for the two recitals will be as 
follows: 

Tuesday evening: Aria, “Il est doux” 
from ‘“Herodiade’ (Massenet), Miss 
Destinn; Concerto in D Minor (Adagio 
ma non troppo) (Max Bruch), Mr. 
White; (a) Die Odalisque (Grieg), (hb) 
U’ultima canzone (Tosti), (c) Wiegen- 
lied (Cradle Song) from the Bohemian 
Opera, “The Kiss” (Smetana), (d) 
Loreley (Liszt), Miss Destinn. Inter- 
mission. (a) Die Bekehrte (Stange), 
(b) Russalka’s Song, from the Bohemian 
opera ,“The Water Nixie’ (Dvorak), 
(c) Volkslied (Tschaikowsky), (d) Zig- 
eunerlied (Gypsy Song) (Dvorak), Miss 
Destinn; (a) Indian Lament (Dvorak- 
Kreisler), (b) Pierrot Serenade (Ran- 
degger, Jr.), (c) Prayer (Bazzini-White), 
(d) Moto Perpetuo (Navacek), Mr. 
White; (a) Aria, “Un bel di” from 
“Mme. Butterfly’ (Puccini), (b) Aria, 
“Vissi d’arte’ from “La Tosca’ (Puc- 
cini), Miss Destinn. 

Saturday afternoon program: Aria 
from “The Bartered Bride’ (Smetana), 
Miss Destinn; Concerto in D Minor 
(new arrangement and cadenzas) (Tar- 
tint), Mr. White; (a) Waldesgesprach 
(Jensen), (b) Am ufer des Manzanares 
(Jensen), (c) Voi che sapete from “La 
nozze di Figaro” (Mozart), (d) Dich 
theure halle from “Tannhauser”’ (Wag- 
ner), Miss Destinn. Intermission. (a) 
Volkslied (Klage) (Dvorak), (b) Zig- 
eunerlied (Dvorak), (c) Berceuse (Gou- 
nod), (d) Ave Maria (with violin obli- 
gato) (Schubert-Wilhelmj), Miss Des- 
tinn; (a) Reverie (Bottesini), (b) Scher- 
zo (Dittersdorf-Kreisler), (c) Nocturne 
(Chopin-Wilhelmj), (d) Slavonic Dance 
in E Minor (Dvorak-Kreisler), Mr. 
White; “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
“Samson and Dalila” (Saint-Saens), 
Miss Destinn. 


“Merely Mary Ann” at Miller’s 

Petite and charming Vivian Martin, 
fresh from well won laurels on the legit- 
imate stage, will make her bow as a 
William Fox film star in Israel Zang- 
wills famous stage stccess, “Merely 
Mary Ann.” at Miller’s Theater next 
Monday. Unhampered by the limita- 
tions imposed on this strong story in 
the stage version, the picture delves 
deep into the human interest side of 
Zangwill’s love tale. The comedy ele- 
ment is retained and the picture has 
many exceptional scenes that depict in 
every essential detail the cheap board- 
ing house as contrasted with the com- 
fortable homes of those in more afflu- 
ent circumstances. The added feature 
at Miller’s will be the latest of the 
Hearst Vitagraph news pictorials and 
the funny Joy and Gloom cartoons, 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 


HIS amateur tennis discussion is be- 


coming exceedingly acrimonious. 
Apparently, the east is convinced that 
if superiority in the court game is to be 
regained it must take a radical step to 
eliminate the Californians and the au- 
thorities seem willing to sacrifice a few 
of their own players in attaining this 
end. For years many of the eastern 
cracks have been connected with the 
sporting goods business either as_em- 
ploye or employer, for instance, Fred- 
erick B. Alexander. But the minute Mc- 
Loughlin and Bundy determine to em- 
bark on a similar business venture the 
tennis atithorities announce, inofficially, 
that the former national champions will 
be disqualified if they carry out their 
plans. Not content with taking flings 
at the intentions of the two tennis stars, 
eastern papers are choosing to ignore 
all mention of the sacrifices, in money 
and time, which the westerners have 
made in the past to bolster up the game 
in the east and are intimating that tennis 
has become a means of livelihood with 
them. Here is a sample, from the New 
York Evening Post: “For several years, 
ever since, in fact, the Californians be- 
gan to cut a wide swath upon eastern 
courts, there have been murmurings over 
the apparent abundance of expense 
money and the leisure time they had to 
devote to tennis. Coming east early in 
the summer, they remained until fall, 
doing nothing but play tennis, and with 
no visible means of support.” The un- 
fairness of this is manifest to those who 
know the struggles many of those Cali- 
fornians have made to go east, since 
they put new interest in the game by 
presenting real contests on the courts 
there. In many instances, lovers of 
sports have subscribed to funds to send 
promising players on the invasion. 
Many of the young players have denied 
themselves pleasures throughout the 
year in order that they might have the 
money for a month or two in the east. 
How much does anyone suppose it 
profited Tom Bundy to leave his press- 
ing business, even for ten days, when he 
went back last year to defend, with Mc- 
Loughlin, their national doubles title 
against Griffin and Johnston, also Cali- 
fornians, whose victory was a _ hard 
fought one but would have been a joke 
had the east been depended upon to fur- 
nish their opponents? The threat that 
if the Californians are disqualified a new, 
independent tennis body will be formed 
in the west, is not seriously considered 
in the east. Perhaps, after a year or two 
without the westerners and without the 
large galleries and profitable returns 
which they are the principal factors in 
attracting to eastern tournaments, the 
Californians will be sufficiently missed 
that they will be accorded the same sort 
of treatment that has been given east- 
erners in the past, without a hint raised 
that because a man’s business happens 
to be selling sporting materials he shali 
not play with his own goods. 


Midwick Gets Women Golf Tournament 


Midwick Country Club has been se- 
lected as the place for the playing of the 
annual championship tournament of the 
Southern California Women’s Golf As- 
sociation, which will be held from March 
21 to 25, inclusive. This event following 
the Midwick invitation golf tournament 
for men, March 15 to 18 and coming on 
the same date as the Virginia Country 
Club team contest with Midwick, prom- 
ises to give the latter club the busiest 
two weeks in its existence. Competi- 
tion in the women’s tournament will be 
strong. Mrs. Henry Van Dyke is the 
title holder, but she will have as com- 
petitors three former champions, Mrs. J. 
V. Eliot, Mrs. Luther Kenneth and Mrs. 
E. R. Williams. 


Successful Duck Season 

What from the standpoint of the 
game preservation advocate was a high- 
ly successful duck season closed with 
sundown last Monday. From the hunt- 
er’s view, too, it was a good season, 
improving from an inauspicious open- 
ing in warm weather whtich delayed 
real shooting until two months after 
the opening date. The last two weeks 
of the season were by all odds the best, 
if the scatter gun expert was willing to 
brave the rains which prevailed in most 
of that period. Had the season been a 
month longer it would have been even 
better, since the fioods have provided 
many ponds which afford tnattached 
shooters a better chance and which have 
helped the marshes of many of the gun 
clubs. Reports from game wardens are 
that a larger number of ducks and geese 
than ever before were left on the south- 


ern waters at the close of the season 
and the authorities are prepared to see 
they are not molested before they start 
on their northern flights. 


Golf Matches Necessarily Postponed 

Although the sun has been shining 
most of the week, all the matches 
scheduled for today in the Southern 
California Golf Association tournament 
have been postponed. This is because 
the matches were to have been played 
either on the Coronado or Point Loma 
courses and transportation facilities to 
San Diego have not been restored. The 
same reason has resulted in a calling off 
of the Point Loma Golf Club’s invita- 
tion tournament, which was to have 
been played yesterday and today. But 
two matches were played in the inter- 
club contest last week-end. San Gabriel 
defeated Victoria on the former’s course, 
four matches to one in both handicap 
and scratch events. Playing Los An- 
geles, Victoria was only able to win one 
match, one of the handicap events. 
Standing of the teams, which has 
changed but little, is as follows: 


Seratch 

Team— Played. Won. Lost P.c. 
Los Angeles 3 1,000 
Midwick 1.000 
Redlands .833 
Annandale -730 
Altadena -750 
Point Loma .500 
San Gabriel .500 
Coronado -429 
Victoria 375 
Orange .091 
Virginia .000 
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Team— Lost 
Altadena ... 0 
Annandale 
Redlands 
Midwick : 
Los Angeles 
Victoria 
Virginia 
San Gabriel 
Point Loma 
Coronado 
Orange 
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Armstrong Gets San Gabriel Honors 

S. Armstrong from Midwick, Pa- 
cific Coast golf champion, was the win- 
ner of San Gabriel Country Club’s invi- 
tation tournament last Saturday. He 
won two cups for best gross scores. In 
the morning, in a rain storm, Armstrong 
made the eighteen holes in 86 and in 
the afternoon enjoying better weather 
part of the time, went around in 75, mak- 
ing a total gross for the thirty-six holes 
of 161. Seventy golfers took part in 
the tournament, despite the inclement 
weather. 


Current School Notes 


Students of drama will be interested 
in the production of “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” at Cumnock Hall this after- 
noon and evening, every detail of which 
will be in exact accord with the usage 
of Shakespeare’s own day. Instead of 
being cut, as is usual in professional 
productions, the play will be given en- 
tire, the dialogue being delivered in the 
rapid tones of ordinary conversation, 
with a complete elimination of the ro- 
tund oratory so frequently employed. 
There will be no intervals between 
scenes and acts, the differentiation be- 
ing made by having the action take place 
partly on the full stage, and partly, as 
the vaudeville people would say, “in 
one.” Small haif-curtains will cut off the 
rear of the stage for this purpose. The 
performance is under the direction of 
Reginald Pole, instructor in dramatics 
at Cumnock School of Expression, and 
the parts will be taken by students from 
that institution. 

“Joseph Conrad, the Man and His 
Message,” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress next Wednesday morning at 10:15 
at Cumnock Hall, by Mrs. Helen J. 
Thurston. The public is invited, and 
there is no charge for admission. Mrs. 
Thurston is widely known as a lecturer 
and writer on drama and general litera- 
ture, and is president of the Story 
Tellers’ League. She was for several 
years secretary of the Friday Morning 
Club. Mrs. Thurston will give a series 
of weekly talks on great books of our 
own day at Cumnock Hall throughout 
the spring. 

Miss Dora Holmes gave a public read- 
ing of Ibsen’s “The Lady from the Sea” 
at Cumnock Hall last Wednesday. 


NOTICE To STOCKHOLDERS OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Notice is herepy given that by and in 
pursuance of a resolution and order of the 
Board of Directors of the Hibernian Sav- 
ings Bank, a corporation, organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
California, unanimously adopted at a regu- 
lar meeting of said Board, held on the 
12th day of January, 1916, a meeting of 
the stockholders has been called for and 
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“One Man’ and “Victoria” Tops 


To Fit Any Car. Tops Recovered, Bevel Plate and Celluloid Curtain Lights; 
Seat Covers (Top Lining to match), Seat Cushions Rebuilt; Touring, 
Roadster and Raceabout Bodies; Mechanical Overhauling and Remodel- 
ing; Starling and Lighting Systems; Painting and Monograms. 


GEORGE R. BENTEL COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO BENTEL & MACKEY 


1035 South Grand Ave. 
COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


™ Saint 


A train of superior equip- 
ment and refined service. 


Leaves here every day 
at 5 pm. 


San Francisco 


Oakland - Berkeley 


zB Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring St. 


Phone any time 
day or night 
60941—Main 738 


Santa Fe Station A5130; Main 8225 


will be held at the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, second floor, Hi- 
bernian Building, Southeast corner of 
Fourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of April, 1916, at the hour of 3:00 o’clock 
on the afternoon of that day, for the pur- 
pose of considering and acting upon the 
proposition of increasing the capital stock 
of said corporation from Three Hundred 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), divided 
into Three Thousand Five Hundred (3,500) 
shares. of the par value of One Hundred 
Dollars (3100) each, to the amount of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), di- 
vided into Five Thousand (5,000) shares, of 
the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) each, and to transact all such other 
business as properly pertains to or is 
connected with such increase of capital 
stock. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Dated this 12th day of January, 1916. 

A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings Bank, a 
corporation. 
Jan, 15—April 8. 
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Six Millions 
To Depositors 


In five years the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank has paid 
to depositors over six millions 
of dollars in interest. 


4% 


counts. 


3% upon savings accounts 
with checking privileges, cred- 
ited monthly on minimum bal- 
ances of $300. 


Savings deposits in this Bank 
are tax exempt. 


Let us help YOUR dollars to 
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ILS and mines have been close 


rivals for attention on the Los An- 
geles stock exchange this week, with a 
generally stronger tone prevailing in 
the former and with the latter for the 
most part showing puzzling fluctuations. 
Belief held by many that details will be 
torthcoming in a few days regarding the 
proposed merger of Mexican Petroleum, 
Union Oil and Associated Oil, resulted 
in slight daily gains in the last two 
named stocks. Associated has moved 
steadily up all week, at this writing 
standing at $66, a gain of nearly $4 over 
Monday. Union, likewise, has advanced 
from $70 to $73 in the same _ period. 
Standard Oil advances of 5 cents a bar- 
rel on quotations of crude petroleum at 
the wells in the San Joaquin valley had 
a favorable effect on the oil securities. 
This makes an advance of 10 cents a 
barrel since December 28. Other oil se- 
curities shared in the greater confidence 
of buyers. The regular monthly divi- 
dend of $1 a share was announced by 
the Amalgamated and of $1.50 a share 
by the West Coast Oil Company. 

Talk of a big Oatman mining merger 
made itself felt in the mining list. United 
Eastern, the highest-priced stock of that 
district, has been the sensation of the 
week. It now stands at $4.10, an ad- 
vance of 30 cents over the opening Mon- 
day. Reports of a new ore strike were 
responsible for the demand for this 
stock, which could not be supplied. 
Rumors persist that a consolidattion of 
United Eastern and Tom Reed is con- 
templated, with prospects that Big Jim 
may be included in the merger. The ef- 
fects of this story were varying. Tom 
Reed has fallen away a few points sev- 
eral days this week, but generally 
showed a recovery on the next board 
call. It has fluctuated around $1.51-$1.61, 
figures which would have been regarded 
as ridiculous for the stock a few months 
ago, when it was in active demand at 
$2.50. Big Jim has braced, after several 
embarrassing weeks. Lucky Boy is an- 
other Oatman mining stock which was 
strong. Ivanhoe, on the other hand, 
was decidedly weak. 


Bank stocks have been in particularly 
persistent call all week, but the only 
board sale of importance reported was 
of twenty shares of Home Savings Bank 
at a quotation of $137.50. Bonds re- 
ceived a little attention, An off-board 
sale of Producers Transportation 5’s at 
98% was consummated. In the indus- 
trial list the Home Telephone securities 
continued to be the chief traders. Pre- 
ferred stock is hovering close to $65 ana 
common remains strong at better than 
$22. There seems to be a constant de- 
mand for Home Telephone at these fig- 
ures, with few large blocks offered. Los 
Angeles Investment picks up a _ little 
from time to time. At present its quo- 
tation is 77 cents. 


Banks and Bankers 


Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
largest financial institution in this coun- 
try, is in Southern California on his an- 
nual winter visit. Mr. Vanderlip is one 
of the principal members of the syndicate 
which a few years ago purchased the 
big Palos Verdes ranch, on the coast 
between Redondo and San Pedro and 
while in this section will occupy a new 
bungalow which has been erected for 
him on the ranch. He expresses the be- 
lief that economic conditions will soon 
bring an end to the European war. 


George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, is another notable 
financial visitor to Southern California. 
Mr. Reynolds will, as is his custom, pass 
the winter in Pasadena. 


Gradual improvement in the govern- 
ment bond market which has been no- 
ticed of late, is believed due largely to 
the purchases for investment made by 
the federal reserve banks. On a recent 
report from these institutions it was 
shown that they hold government bonds 
amounting to $17,613,000. The New York 
reserve bank holds no government bonds 
and the amount held by Richmond is 
not known, since that bank merely re- 
ported “investments, $157,881.” Hold- 
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ings of government bonds by others in 
the system are as follows: Atlanta, $25,- 
000; Boston, $986,250; Chicago, $4,246,- 
000; Cleveland, $2,404,000; Dallas, $1,- 
295,000; Kansas City, $2,181,945; Minnea- 
polis, $1,392,820; Philadelphia, $2,990,408; 
St. Louis, $1,091,000; San Francisco, $1,- 
000,475. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Directors of the Southern California 
Edison Company have called a_ stock- 
holders’ meeting for April 5, to vote on 
the proposal of issuing a new refunding 
trust deed for $100,000,000 and of in- 
creasing the capital stock from $30,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000. It is explained that 
this step is to be taken in order to meet 
the requirements of the state railroad 
commission act and allow the company 
to go before that body and obtain per- 
mission to issue the bonds and stocks as 
required to meet the demands of ex- 
pansion. The announcement states that 
another reason for taking the step is 
“that there is at present a much more 
favorable market condition than has ob- 
tained for some years and we wish to 
take advantage of that and at the same 
time have sufficient authorized bonds in 
our treasury to carry the company over 
a period of a great many years for addi- 
tions and extensions to its property.” 
The proposed capital increase is said to 
be merely for the purpose of having the 
stock equal the authorized bonded in- 
debtedness, a customary practice. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company proposes to issue $50,000,000 
4% per cent two-year notes for the pur- 
pose of resuming normal construction 
this year and for the refinancing of as- 
sociate companies. It is planned to 
spend $25,000,000 in financing new work 
and in addition there are $26,000,000 of 
notes of associate companies maturing 
between April 1 and May 15 which will 
be met by the proceeds of the new 
notes. 

While the oil merger negotiations con- 
cerning several California companies, 
have been conducted in the east, the 
local interest in them is intense. Full 
details of the formation of the proposed 
$150,000,000 merger have not been made 
public but it is reported the deal is prac- 
tically completed. According to eastern 
announcements California Petroleum 
will not be included, for the present, 
in the merger of Mexican Petroleum, 
Union Oil and California Oil and many 
smaller California companies, The new 
company is to be known as the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transit Com- 
pany. 

Bethlehem Steel Cornoration common 
stock has been placed on a 30 per cent 
basis by the directors and the usual an- 
nual dividend of 7 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock has been continued. The 
common dividend is to be payable in 
quarterly installments of 7% per cent 
and the preferred in quarterly install- 
ments of 134 per cent, dates of payment 
to be April 1, July 1, October 1 and 
January 1, 1917. Ten per cent advance 
in wages of unskilled laborers was made 
effective by Bethlehem Steel last month. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

County supervisors order condemnation 
suit to open Malibu road through Rindge 
estate. 

First distribution made by A. C. Bilicke 
estate. 

California 

Supreme court holds registration of 
voters by parties must be made. 

Federal court names receivers for oil 
lands. 

Lower Otay dam at San Diego breaks. 
Estimated fifty lives lost. 

California wine men appear 
United States senate committees, 

Flood menace on Colorado river passes. 

United States 

British liner Appam brought into Nor- 
folk, Va., by German crew as prize cap- 
tured at sea, 

President Wilson mekes speaking tour 
in Middle West, advocating military pre- 
paredness. 

Washington and Berlin exchange notes 
over Lusitania sinking. 

Foreign 

German aerial raids on Paris and Eng- 
land. 

Continuation of artillery duels in west- 
ee theater of war, with French more ac- 
ive. 

Austrians claim gains against Italians, 


before 


Reported Turkish crown prince com-. 


mitted suicide. 
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Our Growth 
Your Benefit 


Steady consistent reasonable 
growth has demonstrated 
that 


Five Per Cent 


on Savings 


is conservative with this 
Bank because of our low 
second floor rent and other 
economies in management. 


If you don’t know this you 
really should investigate. 
Get our 5% Booklet. 


HIBERNIAN 


SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bidg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 








FARIS 











GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 
EORGE A. RATHBUN, Los An- 


geles general agent of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, has re- 
turned from New York, where he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Equit- 
able General Agents’ Association, of 
which he is vice-president. Mr. Rathbun 
brings back the report that 1915 was the 
best year in the history of his company 
and that the cotntry is “prosperity 
mad,” with business booming through- 
out the east and middle-west. It is not 
generally known outside insurance cir- 
cles that the amount of business which 
New York companies are allowed to 
write is limited by the state. The Equit- 
able reached its legal limit of $158,200,- 
000 last year and Mr. Rathbun believes 
it will have no difficulty in reaching the 
increased limit of $167,000,000 this year. 
The total new business obtained by the 
local general agency last year was more 
than $4,500,000, considerably in excess 
of that of the San Francisco general 
agency. 

. D. Wood, general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual in Seattle, who is chair- 
man of the membership committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was in Los Angeles this week 
conferring with John Newton Russell, 
Jr., Los Angeles agent of the Pacific 
Mutual. Mr. Russell is chairman of the 
executive committee of the national as- 
sociation and leaves today to attend its 
midwinter meeting which will be held 
in Washington, February 24. Mr. Wood 
is unable to go east for the midwinter 
meeting and in lieu of that trip came to 
Los Angeles to outline to Mr. Russell 
the work of his committee. 

S. M. Folsom, for a number of years 
Los Angeles general agent of the 
Northwestern Life, who resigned that 
position the first of the year, has been 
named associate general agent in this 
city for the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati, of which W. H. Cramer is gen- 
eral agent. 

To succeed Leigh H. Robins who re- 
cently resigned as Southern California 
special agent of the California Insurance 
Company, H. Dukinfield has been trans- 
ferred to this territory from Seattle, 
where he has had charge of the Califor- 
nia’s business in Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia. 


Foreign holdings of United States 
Steel common stock last year declined 
from 1,193,064 to 696,631 shares, while 
preferred stock owned in foreign coun- 
tries receded from 309,457 to 274,588 
shares. The records show liquidation 
was extensive in all countries holding 
more than 2500 shares of common stock. 

Sears, Roebuck Company will pay its 
usual quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
on common stock, February 15. 
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all 


P. M. 


IN 


Francisco 


9:45 A. M. 


A Limited Train 


For 


First-Class 
Travel 


Via 


Coast Line 


OWL 


6 


San 


8:50 A. M. 


P.M. 


Arrives 


Francisco 


Via 


Valley Line | 


Diner Serves Dinner 
and Breakfast, Both 


Trains. 


Additional 
Trains 


Daily 


Southern Pacific 


Los 


Angeles Offices 


212 West 7th Street 


Phones: 


60641—Main 8322 


Day or Night 


Station, 


Restaurant 
venience. 


Fifth and Central 


for Passengers’ Con- 
Reasonable Prices 
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VISIT the new home of 


Norwalk Tires at Picojand 


Hope streets. Come in®and care- 


fully examine the distinctive features 
of these popular tires. Note the heavy ebony-black tread, 
a feature that adds elegance to the car, The thick, tough, 
absolutely non-skid tread-bars cover 80 per cent. surface, 
thereby insuring greater mileage, added comfort and the 
utmost safety. Supreme quality is the dominating feature 
of Norwalk Tires and Laminated Tubes, yet the cost is 
no more than the average. 

Norwalk Laminated Tubes are covered by positively 
the strongest guarantee made. Investigate! 


Norwalk Tire Company, Corner Pico and 


Hope Streets. 
Phones: W4462—Main 7852. 
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Los Angeles Saddlery & Finding Co.—General Distributors 
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MORE HEAT FOR LESS MONEY 


“L. A. GAS” 


Will Operate Your Gas Furnace 
Efficiently and Economically 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 Home 10003 


BY STEAMSHIP TO CORONADO BEACH 


A THOROUGHLY DELIGHTFUL TRIP 
ALONG THE SCENIC COAST 


POLO, GOLF, TENNIS, FISHING, MOTORING 


AT CORONADO 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO—AMERICAN PLAN 
John J. Hernan, Manager, H. F. Norcross, Agent 
334 South Spring Street 
Hotel Auto Bus Meets All Steamships at San Diego Wharf 


GET A DIVORCE 


FROM 


That Cranky Old Typewriter 


and buy a good one from 


JOHN W. MACK. 215 Mercantile Place 


‘“‘We Rent ’em, too.”?’ And can do Repair Work 
BROADWAY 1139 HOME F-1778 
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NAME OFFICERS 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK = 5 Wj, HETIL MAM Goeier 


i Capital, $1,500,000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 











ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK os Cee 


4 ‘ Capital, $1,000,000, 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 





ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ft PEPHGREW, Cashier 
S. W. Cor. Third and Spring Capital, $1,500,000; pure lef yg0 000, 





Spring and Fourth. 


Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 
GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
TEER OY SAVINGS BANK GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00, 
J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA HS, McKSE, Cashier.” F 
_E 7 i Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus an 
N. E, Cor, Fourth’and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 





W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK Mabcomtt Ckows, Cashier. 
a i apital, $300, ; Surplus an 
a0 South Spring, Cor. Fourth, Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President, 


IRST NATIONAL BANK WwW. T. S HAMMOND, Cashier. 

5 Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 

S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Epos ht Deposits 
20,000,000. 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE“KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE”’ 


50) PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 


Transportation | San Bernardino 


"°° EXPENSE | Riverside 


Including All Side Trips Redlands 


and 
RESERVED SEAT And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
World-Famed Magnolia Avenue 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Important! Ladies! 


When you are get- 
ing off cars grasp 
the handle with 
your left hand, hold 
your bundles with 
your right hand. 
The safe way. 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST LO@uils 
ST. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 
Daily at 1:25 p. m. Pacitie Limited 
Daily at 9:00 a. m. Best ef service. 


via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So, 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 


Hotel Del Hlonte Bel Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round. Attractive Fall rates now in effect. Finest 18-Hoele Golf Course 
in the West (6300 yards). Turf Greens. Turf Fairways. 


California Championships Held Annually on Del Monte Course 


Forty miles of private auto roads, through medieval forests of pine and cypress, 
including famous 17-mile drive; 126 acres of finest gardens and parks in the world. 


Swimming Tennis Fishing Shooting Polo Golf Horseback Riding 
Exclusive Art Gallery 


Special rates to those remaining for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 
CARLOS S. STANLEY, Manager. 


Los Angeles Railway 


DY 
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Stylish Suits for Stout 


omen—at Bullock’s 


—Just because a woman is over the average size or weight is no 


reason why she shouldn’t have suits possessing the same style as those 
made for her more slender sisters. 


—Bullock’s has made special provisions for stout women—has had! many of the most 
favored models made up in the same style, of the same materials, trimmed in the 
same way, tailored in the same careful manner as the regular size suits. 


—And the prices are no higher than for the same styles in regular sizes! 


‘Stout’? Suits $29.5° 


—Semi-dress effects of choice serge modish- 
ly combined with taffeta. Sleeves in large 
arm size. Waist line defined by taffeta cords. 
Collars, cuffs, lower part of coat and bottom 
of skirt are of taffeta. Black and navy in 
sizes 44 and 46. $29.50. 


Stout’’ Suits at $35 


—Novelty cuts and semi-tailored models of 
men’s wear serge in navy, black and black 
and white Shepherd checks. Some with 
touches of white or color, others with black 
taffeta trimming, others with tiny metal 
buttons or fancy tailored buttons. Some 
belted, some partly belted, others without 
belts. Sizes 44 to 48 at $35. 


—Sull better suits in sizes 44 to 48 at $49.50 —various models—all of which 
possess style of a high order—3d floor. 


‘Stout’? Suits $39.59 


—Sizes 44 to 48 in mannish stripes, fine 
checks, novelty checks, whipcords and gab- 
ardines, semi-fancy novelty and _ tailored 
models showing the newest ideas in partly 
belted, slightly defined waist lines, semi- 
fitted coats, novel Eton effects and slightly 
flared coats. New collars—some in con- 
trasting colors. Gray, tan, navy, white, 
black and black and white effects. $39.50. 


“Stout” Suits at $45 


—Sizes 44 to 48 in faille silk, mannish fab- 
rics, black and white modish checks; coats 
slightly flared, some with novelty upstand- 
ing collars, others with overcollars of con- 
trasting color. Waist lines defined across 
back. Some belted. All cut so as to give 
modish lines to the stout figure. $45. 





